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PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, 

Or, 

THE ART OF FARMING, 

WITH A 

CERTAINTY OF GAIN ; 

AS l»RACTiSEn BY 

JUDICIOUS FARMERS JN THIS COUNTRY, 

THi RESULT OF 

Experience and long observation. 



By Dr. JOHN TRUSLER. 

In this Work is contained all thje Knowledge neceffary in the plain Bufi- 
nefs of Farming) unincumbered with Theory, Speculation, or Experi- 
meiital Enquiry 5 alfo, a Number of Eftimates of the Expences aiid 
Profits of different Crops in the common Way, taken from Minutes 
kept i and a Variety of ufeful Remarks and new Improvements i{\ 
|Iu(bandry, not to be met with in any Books of Agriculture* 

TOGETHER WITH 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING TIMBER. 



. ' The Fourth Edition^ with great Jdditions. 

|V JLonton; 

■f/- PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR, AND SOLD BY 

'^V J* BROCKWELL, NO. 7, GREAT CARTER LAKE, DOCTORS'' 
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PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY^ 



TO FOLLOW THE TITLE. 



Wntien in 1810. 



oINCE this edition was printed, the prices of 
provisions have been considerably raised, and 
rents have risen in proportion ; but this is no 
disadvantage to the farmer, but on the con- 
trary, an advantage; for though rents are 
doCibled, and the prices of crops almost tre- 
bled, those of farming utensils, takjen in ge« 
neral, and the price of labour, have not risen 
in equal proportion — ^for example : 

In 1799 
A good cart-horse, its price jg20 



A waggon ------ 24 00 

A cart - 900 

A plough - - - - - 
Pair of drag harrows - - 2 
Shoeing a horse - - - - 2 8 
Threshing a quarter of wheat 3 
barley 2 



WO 
2 b 



In 1810. 
£40 
35 
15 
3 
3 3 
4 
3 6 
2 



Other work, &c, in proportion. 



Notwithstanding these alterations in the 
prices, it does not destroy the utility of this 
work ; for every one who undertakes a business, 
must be presumed capable of making allow* 
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anoes in estimates for the rise and fall of parti- 
. ctilar ariicles. Ihe estimates here given, are 
sutiirient to lead him in making his calcula- 
lions; but it may not be unnecessary to say, 
that a tenant or farmer can better afford to 

f^ay his landlord forty> shillings per acre for 
and now,< than he could twelve shillings in 
1799. 

Let us, for example, consider this in a crop 
of wheat : 

Suppose the rent, ty the and taxes to be (per 

t acre) ^£3 00 

Other expences double ^hat is stated in pages 

19 and 20, which is by no means the case - 5 5 

8 5 
When the price of corn is considered, which 
instead of' 3s. a bushel, as in page 20, it 
has bee« seldom lower than 13s.; but say 
only 12s."^Twenty bushels at 12s. w - 12 
One and a half load of straw, at 11. 16s. - 2 14 

14 14 0. 
Expences as above 8 5 

It leaves a profit of 690 

Whereas in 1799, when rent, tythe and taxes 
were rated at £\, the profit, as in page 20, 
. waii onlyvt2 17s. 6d. The present gains,- there- 
fore, on an acre of wheat, exceed what they 
were in 1799, ii|\ ^3 lis. 6d. 

And as other crops are proportionably in- 
creased in price, we may fairly state, by re- 
fering to page 55, that as 2l. 17s. 6d. is to 
^6 9s. so is ^395 the nett annual profit of a 
farm of 150 acres, on an average of seven years, 
to a given suni. What that sum is, the rule 
of three will shew: 

£ s, d £ li. £ 

2 17 6 : 6 a :: 395 : 
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PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY. 8 

Reduce these sums to 6d. each, and the state* 
tnertt is as follows : 

J^ t, d. SixpenctSt 

2 17 6 = 115 

6 9 0= 258 

395 = 15,H00 

State it then as follows : 

If 115 produces 258, what will 15,800 pro- 
duce? This will appear to be rather more 
than c£886. 

Of course, taken in a general view, such, a 
farm of 150 acres of good land, as produced on 
an average of seven years, hy the estimate set 
forth in page 55, a pro6t of ^395 will at the 
present time, 1810, under eqqal good manage* 
ment, produce a nett profit of cli886; more 
than double. Hence, the rents, though so much 
raised ; as provisions are raised als-o, the far- 
mer has more reason to rejoice than complain. 
It requires, indeed,, more money to stock such 
a farm ; but the additional gains amply com- 
pensate for an increase of stdck, 



TO MEASURE HAY IN THE RICK. - 

Trusses are made 3^ feet lohg, and 2|- wide, 
and if the rick hath sweated as it ought, it will 
be so close, that a truss shall not exceed eight 
inches in depth : some will be nine inches, and 
often they are twelve. 

But we will suppose the rick in good order, 
and allow eight inches from the ground to i he 
slope or bottom of the roof, and nine inches 
from the slope to the top. If a solid cut have 
been taken from the rick, in proportion to the 
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produce of that cut, we may come at the exact 
contents of the remainder; but if not, we 
mu$t proceed thus: — 

Example. 

What are the contents of a rick 35 feet long, 
20 broad, and 20 high ; that is; 10 feet from 
the bottom to the slope, and 10 feet from the 
edge of the slope to the top of the ridge ? 

Now 35 feet contain 10 trusses in length, of 
3|- feet each ; and 

20 feet contain 8 trusses, in breadth of 2|* 
each. , 

10 feet to the slope is the height, and contain 
15 trusses, of 8 inches deep each. 

5, or the half of 10, taken from the slope 
to the top, will give the average contents of 
the roof. This is nearly the height of 6|- 
trusses, at 9 inches deep each. Fractions in 
so small a rick are not worth notice. 

Now multiply the length by the breadth, 
and the product by the depth or height. 

10, multiplied by 8, gives 80 trusses. 

80, multiplied by 15, gives 1200 trusses in 
the first 10 feet, or great body of the rick. 

Next, for the upper part, 

Multiply 80 trusses, that is, the number in 
length and breadth, by 6|^, and the product 
will be 520, which added to 1200, gives the 
contents of the whole, viz. 1720 trusses ; this 
divided by 36, the number of trusses in a load, 
gives 47 loads, 28 trusses. q. e. p. 
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J[T may not be amifs to premife, a$ an introdudion to this 
work, that the following pages were not made public with a. 
ifcfign of inftrucling men early bred to hufbandry j but to give 
Gentlemen, who may think proper to ufe a certain quantity 
of land, either for amufement or convenience, fuch an infight 
* into the nature of farming, as will enable them to check the 
negligence, correal the ignorance} or detedl the impofition, oi 
fervants, * 

There is hot a more healthful, rational, or more pleafing 
^mufement in rural life, than agriculture; nor does any one 
thing, independent of profit from iaie, yield a family more 
coi»venienci^s, or in greater plenty, than a farm ; but it muft 
be a latisfj^fUon, at the fanie time, not to pay more for thofe 
conveniencies than neceffary. To thofe gentlemen who fcldom 
examine their accounts, pr look into the application of their 
money, this treatife will beufelefe: they take fervants with 
good charaSers, and to their honefty they truft the whole. 
Few bailiff?, with a ftated lalary, are much in their maftcr's 
intereft j they crop^the land, perhaps, and poflibly keep it in 

A a good 
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gdo4 condition 5 but thd expence with which it is done, is no 
part of their confideration. A farmer's chief gains arife from 
making his lands produce as much as poiHble, and doing the 
bufinefs at as little expence as he can. For this purpofe, iie 
takes the advantage* of feafqns, attends tb his team, that hi^ 
horfes are in healt|i, kept fo without wafte of provender, and 
that they work a certain number of hours ; he takes care ta 
employ no hands but what 4fe abfblutely neceffary ; gives no 
more for labour than his. neighbours ; fees^ that his labourers 
fill up their time, work their ftated hours, and neither rob him 
of, nor wafte, his property ; he gets his harVeft properly in, 
whilft the weather is fine, buys in his ftock at the beft handr 
and "gets a market price for all he fells. But, does every gen- 
tleman's bailiff do this ? No. His matter's eye is feldom up-^ 
on him ; his account Is fcarce ever looked at ; and he is found 
more in the intereft of the employed, than his employer. I 
hive feen twenty men in a hay* field, and about a hay^ricfc, 
when ha{f the number would have been fufficient-5 they have 
flood in one another's way, and half their time they have been 
idle ; inftead of taking advantage of the dry ^me, and work- 
ing till dark, they have quitted at fix, and left the rick to the ^ 
meVcy of the weather. This a farmer never faflfers ; and it is 
by this, and other things, that gentlemen lofe by farming. 
But, would, they occafionalfy look inta the bufinefs themfelves, 
(and none but fuch can ever expe£l to profit by it,)* they 
would very foon find their account in it, and it would fill up 
many a lifti^efshour. 

To gentlemen fond of riding, without an objefl: in view, 
even riding becomes irkfome ; but' were they, when in the? 
country, to ride about their farm every fine day, each gate 
openit?g with a latch j were they to examine, at fuch times, 

the 
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the improvement of their cattle, the condition of their team 
and implements, the ftate of their fences, thecleannefs of their 
grounds, the cichnefs of their meadows, and the luxuriance of 
their crops j new pleafures would daily rife before them, and 
their morning's faunter would be delightful. To fuch per- 
fons experiments occafionally made upon an acre or 'two of 
ground, under their own immediate dirediori, would throw 
new lights upon hufbandry, be ufeful to the world, and amuf- 
ing to themfelves : but to make fiich experiments of real \xk^ 
minutes fliould be kept of every circumftance refpeding thems 
the nature of the foil, the number of , ploMghings and harrow- 
ings, the quantity and kind of manure, the quantity of feed 
fown, the time of fowing, the weather, the cultivation till bar- 
veft, the time of cutting, the produce when threihed, and every 
other particular ; and comparing thefe at home with formerf 
or fimilar, crops, would afford no unpleafing amufement in a 
wet morning. But, whilft I am ftudying the intereft of others, 
I am forgetting my own. I am finding employment for gen* 
ilemefij who may dread employ, and under a notion of reconv- 
mending my book, I am thus, perhaps, deftroying its fuccefs. 
For any ufeful employ to men of fortune, in the prcfent age, is 
irkfome to think of. They wq/le their important hours, and 
/nV/^r away their life in /rj^rj. 



EGHAM, SURREY, 
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TRUSLER'S 

PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY 



HERE being A generd rage for Farming throughout tht 
kingdom, among tfitk of landed prc^rty, and among others 
ivho take it trp under a principle of amufement, or gain, the 
Author of this work flatters himfdf, the following pages will 
be very acceptable to the Public ; particularly, as the many 
<tfeatifcs on fiirmiflg hitherto puWiflied, are fo crowded with 
theory, hew experiments, and fpeculations, that, inftead of be- 
?ng ufefiil to country gcntkmen, ihiey have fervcd to miflcad 
fhem; and) after the trial of a number o^years, have &ewn, that 
iarming, to them, inf|ead of producing profit, has brought on 
a confiderable lofs. The &£t, in fliort, is this ; fuch books 
have induced gentlemen to try new metiwds, and follow them 
in all the round of idle fpeculation, i/eh^ they ihould have pur*^ 
fued that plain method which every farmer follows. Thus 
have they attributed their lofs to the difhonefty of fervants, 
which, in'&£t, arofe from their want of knowledge in the bu* 
iinefs of farming j whereas, had they never looked into fuch 
books of agriculture as are now extant, but depended even on 
the little knowledge and experience of an honeft country fer- 
vant, bred to the plough, they would have reaped an advan- 
tage ; thoMgh not equal perhaps to the farmer who has fol- 
lowed the bufinefs his whole life- 
To corre(2 thefe miftakes,and point out that method of agri- 

s culture 
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culture which every experienced farmer purfues> h tbe defigijt 
of this Work ; and the Author perfuades himfelfi that, if Jbif 
inftrudions are obferved and attended to^ there is no land io 
this kingdom but will) while it amuies the cultivator, yield 
liim a confiderable profit. He does not wifh to deter gentler 
men from trying experiments, or following new methods; but. 
If they wifh to profit by farming, fuch experiments, or new 
methods, muft be made cmly occafionally. The lofs of a few 
pounds oil one acre 6f land is of no cpnfequence ; but when 
0iat one i^ extended to fpme hundreds, it difcourages the en- 
quirer, and leads him to attribute that to the diihonefty of 
fervants, the poornefs of the foil, or bad markets, whicb is 
wholly owing to experimental enquiry. 



CHAP. I. 

OF SOILS. 

X HE fiftt thing every fyflematic treatifc oq, agriculture 
teaches the huibandman to enquire into, is tbe miture of his 
foil. Whe^er diis confitts of itiarle or limeftone, more or 
lefs falts or oil, the pabulum of plants, to the plain^ prafHcai 
farmer, is immaterial; all that is eilential for ^/m to know, is, 
whether die land be ftifFor light, and whedier it is beft adapted 
to the growth of wheat or barley. Of this he may inftantly 
judge by his eye, or he may learn it from a fight irfthe crops, 
the information of the neighbours, or the trial of one year ; 
and if even reduced to pick up his knowledge from the hft^ 
an indifferent crop for one year cannot ruin him. 

Every hufbandman knowsi that rye, barley, turneps, and 
clover, will thrive beft in a light foil ; oats, beans, and wheat, 
on a ftiiF or ftrong one ; that ftrong clayey land will require 

A 4 winter 
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Winter fallows tb bfeak and^ pulverize the foil ; and thatli|ht^ 
iandy, ' or'gfavelly land Avill want fummer fallows to deftroy 
the W^eds :' that Horfe-dung is the beft manure for all kinds of 
land, butthat clayey land will receive benefit from light dfef-* 
Ting, though it fee aflies, or even ftnd ; and that light lands 
may be helped, even by a dreffing of clay. 
'' Iwbuld, however, advife every perfon commencing farmer^ 
Or taking alfarnf, to make fomfe littfe enquiry into the nature 
bf his lands?. '^ As he will never jump into a farm haflily, with* 
out fome confideraiioh, I would recommend it to him to take a 
view of the crops^juft before haiVeft,'the feafon before h6 is to 
take pofleffibn of ^t. If the land be poor, the cropS of wheat 
or oats will be thin, the ftraw fliort, and the ears fmall ; if 
rich, the crop^ j>n-the contrary, will be thick, the ftraw long^ 
and the ears( large, and in many places It will be lodged ; that 
is, inftead of the ftraw ftanding upright, it will be fallen on 
the ground^ — a fure fign of the'ftrength and richnefs of the 
land. If the wheat be full of poppies, it denotes a light poor 
foil i if fuHjof thiftles, a ftforig, good one. I mention this 
laft obfervation, frqm what I have too often feen, that of a 
farm's being generally foul when a tenant quits it. Indeed a 
new occupier has little to expeft, but to lofe money for the 
firft three or four years, till he has cleaned his land, and 
brought it into good heart ; (fo apt are old tenants, through a 
mercenary principle, to over-crop it, and negleft to clean it, 
towards t;he expiration of their leafes>) unlefs he takes it im- 
mediately out of the hands of fome gentleman, who has va- 
lued more the neatnefs of his grounds, than any profit he 
might derive .from them. By fuch a view of the different 
fields, he will/be able to form a good judgment of the nature 
of the foil, and what kind of crops it is beft fuited to. . If it 
fhould fo happen^ that he cannot have this view of the'farmthc 
i*eafoa before, he may collect theinformation from fuch neigh- 
bours 
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hours las aft no way intefefted in his taking it ; or let him 
take a fpade arid examine the depth and nature of the mould, 
by digging in one or two of the furrows in each field. The 
greater depth of mould there is, the better the land, and the 
ftiore capable of improvement. If the earth be a black 
Crumbling mould, it cannot be bad. Foulnefs and poverty 
Sare to be got the better of, but it is very difficult and expenfi ve 
to increafe the depth of the upper ftaple of the land ; that is, 
the earth in which the corn grows. With refpedl to the 
ftrength and richnefs of the foil, thirties among the weeds are 
no bad proof of it. It fhould be the new comer's buiinefs to 
enquire what dreffing has been laid upon the different fields, 
and when ; and what.courfe of crops they have borne ; that is, 
Avhat grain they have been fown with fince the lafi: fallow, 

"^nd he fliould determine his future crops accordingly. If he 
goes this way to work, and crc^s his land agreeable to the 
courfes pointed out in this Work, he will have no reafon to 
apprehend much lofs ; particularly, if he has got a good honeft 
carter, with fome little experience, who can plough and fow 
the land well, and who will not rob his mafter himfelf of the 
grain when threflied, nor fuflfer the threfhers to do it. Such 
a, man may be eafily procured in every part of the kingdom; 
for countrymen in general, accuftomed to hard and homely 
fare, and unacquainted with the luxuries of life, have few 
-temptations to diflionefty, and being void of art and cunning, 
if a little attended toby their mafter, will not readily find the 
way to injure him. Gentlemen, who, as I have before ob- 

, ferved, are obliged $o entruft m^re to their fervants than far- 
mers do, have been apt to attribute their lofs in agriculture to 
them, which, in faft, has arifen only from their trying expe- 
riments, purfuing every fanciful fcheme laid down in books 
of hufbandry, and expending more in the beauty and neatnefe 
of' their lands than is neceffary. If gentlemen wiih to profit 

by 
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by farming, they muft content themfelves with tolerably: cleati 
fields, and good faving crops ; but if they ftudy to decprate the 
farms, by clipped hedges, .large branching trees, that impo-* 
verifh the headlands, &c. belt walks, and the lil^e, they muft 
expe£l to fuiFer in the produ6|. Lands will require a certain 
number of ploughing and harrowing^, and a certain quantity 
of manure, and will pay well for fuch labour and expencei; 
but if that certain quantity is exceeded, the money is thrown 
away i fpr the land may be made to produce as good a Crop 
with fife or fix ploughings, as if ten were beftowed upoil it ; 
and as to dreiling, every farmer knows, it may be over done ; 
for rank luxuriant wheat will be lodged with the firft rain or 
wind, and the crop then is irrecoverably injured. A certain 
degree, therefore, of ploughing and manuring is neceflary, and 
will be attended with advantage i but beyond that degree, the 
crop will not anfwer the tillage. 



CHAP. IL 
OF THE TEJM. 



.r\ NOTHER principal matter that has milled many In their 
calculations of farming, is want of attention to the expences 
of a team. Few gentlemen, commencing farmers, begin with 
more than fifty or fixty acres of land, — what is called a fmall 
farm. Upon fuch a quantity of land, I defy any but a work- 
ing farmer to be a gainer j he who works upon his farm hiro- 
felf, and faves the expence of a fervant, and who occkfionally 
goes with his horfes to job-work, ploughs and harrows for 
other people, who may now and then fland in want of affift- 
ance, yr employs his teaip on fpare days 'in carrying coals, 

'' - timber 
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^mber, manure, &c. for fuch as will hire him : for three or 
fom* horftis will nearly confume the whole produce of a farm of 
fifty acres, unlefs the land be very rich indeed. 

Light foils may be ploughed wirfitwo or three horfes 5 but 
ftifF lands will require four, and fometimcs five ; a fufficient 
quantity of land then muft be occupied to find full employ for 
fuch a tearti, in order to pay the farmer for his toils. This 
team will cultivate about one hundred and twenty acres of 
arable land ; and, as in moft farms, there is fome meadow, 
fome upland grafs, and fome coppice, we may reckon a farm 
of one hundred and fifty acres of land, not too much for a team 
of four horfes, a man, and a boy. Other fervants need only 
be hired occafionally. We will now confidcr the expences of 
/uch a team.' But let us firft eftimate the value of the necef* 
fary farming implements, that wc may be able to rate their an- 
tiual decline in value, as part of the expences. I (hall not be 
very nice or exaft in thefe eftimates, as the difference of a 
pound or two in yearly expences is of little moment j and as 
very accurate calculations would unufeful'y fwell the fize of 
this traS ; but I fhall fet theni down from minutes I have 
taken, and eftimates I hav£ made from fuch minutes, for my 
own curiofity, for many jrears. 

The price of labour, and the firft coft of farming imple- 
ments, will be found to vary a little in different counties, but 
0ot fo much as to make the cUiFerenceof the aggregate fum of 
any confequence. Our enquiries Jirc not about (hillings, but 
films of greater moment.* 

It will be neceflary, then, for the cultivation of a farm of 
one hundred and fifty acres, to have as follows : 

*The price of fome of thefe articles has been raifedfince tUfirJl' 
Sdixion of this Book ; but this difference of pricey as in all farm- 
ing woriy may be readily allowed for in making future ejHmatet. 
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£' 


s. 


d. 


One waggon, Value about : . ... .24 








Two carts ... . , 18 





0. 


Two ploughs . * , ' -3 


10 





A rolle,r ^ . * ' . . 3 








Two large Harrows . . . ^ . . 2 








Four fmaller ones, of two fizes . . 3 








A winnow • * : . 2 


p 





Two thill hamefles, and three leading ones, and 






four halter- bridles, about . . 9 


10 





Two load of, or forty, facks . . 4 








Eight dozen of hurdies . . . i 


4 


a 



f Thefe are fuppofed to be made of rods growing 011 
the farm, the making of which will not cofl: more 
than I OS, or 12s. but, as they will not laft above 
five or fix years, allowance is made in the price 
for new ones.] 

A corn fcreen, fieves, meafures, and other fundry 

articles, for even money, about . 4 16 a 

75 o o 

Four horfes, about ; ; i 8cr o 6 



£^SS o o 



£. s. d. 

The annual decline of value of the implements 
abov^ upon an average, wjU be found to be 

about 10 per cent, that is ^*> ^ ^<^ . 7 lO O 

r That ot the horfes, about 1 5 per cent, (^5<^ t i 2 o O 
Farrier, and flioeing of four horfes • 400 

Blackfmith's bill, about . . . 6 . o o 

Wheeler's . . . . 2 o 
Collar-maker, about . . . 300 
Carter, 9s. 6d. per week, and a lodging in the farm- 
boufe. This man will buy and fell, and do all 

the bufinefs of the farm . . 24 14 p 

Carryover ^59 4 o 
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£. s. a\ 
Brought ^ver 59 40 
Bc^'s wages, 6d. per day • • 7 16 o 

Oreafe for wheels, about . . 050 

Two acres and a half of cloveri value 5I. an acre, 
will keep four horfes feventeen weeks, if cut 
greep, and carried into the ftaWe to them \ that 
is,* . . . - - 12 10 

During the time of eating green meat, one half 
peck of oats a-day is fuffidient for each horfc ; 
fay feven quarters and a ha^f, ^t 19s* per 
. quarter . . / . 726 

Sfiventeen Ipads of hay will keep them the other 
thirty-five weeks, at 40s. per load • 34 o o 

During thefe" thirty-five weeks, they fliould have 
one peck of oats each d^y per horfe, at 19s, per 
quarter ; that is about thirty quarters and a half 28 19 Q 

Annual average expence, &c. 149 17 o 

. King's duty not reckoned. 

* / kept faur horfes for fix months upon one acre and a half of 
meadozu laridy cut and carried infyf thefiable : Jt was very rich 
landy and bore cutting three times ; the dung the horfes made^ 
more than well dreffed that acre^ and two acres more\ and they • 
" -only eathefidesy two pecks of oats per day ^^ value is. 3^. {in 1797J 
that is Ss,^d, per week. Had this land been cut for hay, I might 
have had three loads^ value 9/. which for fix months is 75 W, 
per week : this added to 85. 9^. corn^ makes ihs, 3^. a week for 
four horfesy or 4^. x\d:for one": they looked welh and did a great . 
deal of work. By this mode of farmitfg^ a hoi fe for half a year 
xojis but little more than 5/. and the land not impoverljhed^ if 
-dreffed. It left s good lattermath afterwards. 

Some , farmers ^ontend^ that it ■ is not neceffary to give them 
oats while at green jneat \ but^ if they are worked hard^ they wi& 
require o&ts. 

J 

^ I 
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14 PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY. 

iThe above expcnccs being as ncccffary on a farm of fixty 
acres, as upon one of one hundred and fifty, it evidently ap^ 
pears, that po prqfits are to be gained upon fo fmall a famf^ ; 
for, after the rentj feed, and harveft are added to the amount, 
there muft remain a confiderable lofs, even fuppofing the land, 
' on an average, to bring in four pounds an acre ; which^ confi-* 
dering accidents, and the neceflity of letting it lie idle for a 
fallow^ once in five or fix years, it cannot be fuppofed to do : 
but) let the fatne team do the work of a fiirm of one hundred 
and Bfty acres (which, with management, it is capable of do- 
ing) and it will yield a confiderable profit, as I (hall here- 
after (hew. If gentlemen keep coach-horfes, which they 
can occafionaily fpare to plough or barrow a few acres of 
ground, and cultivate no greater quantity of land than wil 
maintain thofe horfes, and yield a produ£l wliich they can cos<!f 
fume in their own families ; they will certainly find their ac-^ 
count in occupying even thirty or forty acres ; as I have fully 
evinced in a Pamplet I publiflied tome years ago, called, The 
ff'ay to be Hich and RifpiSabU ; the Seventh Edition of which 
isnow in print, price 3s. 6d« where it will appear, that a perfon 
may live as well, and midce as good an appearance in the coun« 
try, for half the money that others fpend, having no fuch land : 
but thofe who keep horfes and fervants, merely on the princi* 
pie of farming, muft not expefi to profit, unlefs they occupy 
as much land as will employ tbof^ fervants and horfes 
fully. • 

Some have recommended die ufeof oxen inftead of horfes, 
as eating no com,and,of frourfe, lefse^penfive ; indeed, oxec^ 
do not decline in their value as horfes doj^ being, after four or 
five years labour, generally fattened^ and young ones brq^kei^ 
in in their ftead ; nor are they liable to fo many diforders as 
horfes : if an ox f:dls lamcii he is only fattened the fooner^ 
>\*hereas a lame horfe is of little valu^. Again, alfo, there is 

I fon^c 
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feme little faving inharnels, and attendance, when their work 
is done; but, when, it is confidered that it will require three» 
^f not fbur» oxen to fupply the place of twohorlfes, and of courfe 
that a greater quantity of hay is confumed, the objed (aved is 
xiot fo great : efpecialiy when fotne farniers contrive to fave 
the decline in value of their horfes, by doing their work with 
caits^ and felling them at five years old for coach-horfes. By 
this meriiod,' their teams have turned out very profiuble to 
them, the only neceffary care beii^, not to work them too 
hard. To efie<5t this end, the team Ihould confift of mares^ 
and a ftone-horfe fliould be kept on the farm. With gentle 
work, a mare may be kept in hamefs till (he ^rops her foal, 
and, worked again a few days after, with her foal by her 
|ide. 

I received die following particulars from a^gentlemen in 
Wales, who kept ox teams many years. He was of opinion 
that all farmers fhould have ox teams. 
' An ox may be bought at three years old, lean, for lol. and 
at fix years old will fell for 14I. lame or not s and fhould be al« 
ways fcrtd off at fix years old. A good farm horfe cofls 25]. or 
30I. and its decreafe in value ^t the three years end, is confi* 
derable^ independent of accidents. 

The average price of the food of an ox is, is. 6d. a week ; 
ihA of a liorfe, befides (hoeing and farriery, 8 or 9s. a week.) 

One horfe will pull as much as two oxen ; but the farmer 
gains by the latter, and lofes by the former. It is now known 
that oxen pqll better in harnefs, than in yoke, and that five 
oxen in harnefs, will do as much work as eight oxen yoked. 

Oxen are better at a dead pull. They pull fteady, and will 
pull fo even and continued, as to break a rope by its exten«* 
^on ; whereas torfes pidl more by jerks. 

Being now pn the fubjeft of the team, I will take the op- 

jppf tunity of recommending iron axle-trees to waggons and 
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carts, inftead of wooden ones ; the firft exjKnce indeed will bci 
more, each iron axle-tree cofting about five pounds; whereas 
the price of a wooden oneis not above feven Ihillings and fix- 
pence : but I aver, it is the cheapeft in the end, as they arenot 
fo liable to break, and will 4aft out two or three waggons ; and 
add to this, the principal rhotive of my recommending them, a 
waggon with iron axles is of confiderablelefs draught than one 
with wood axles. I am perftjaded it is the difference of one 
hof fe in four ; that is^ three horfes will draw as much with 
iron axles, as four would with wooden ones : and the reafon is 
evident. - To make wooden axl^s fufEcientlyfirong, their di-i^ 
ameter muft be twice as large as iron ones ; the friftion, there-* 
forci and of courfe the draught, muft be proportionably greater*. 



W I ■ I I J . , 'I. SCS - 

CHAP, iir. 

OF WHEAT. 

H£AT being the farmer^s ftaple crop, to which be looks 
for his chief profit, he will pick outthexleaneft fields for this 
grain, and fuch as ar< moft 'm heart. The land is generaltv 
fallowed and manured for a *wheat feafon, or the grain is fowed 
on the breaking up of a clover lay, which has lain a year or 
two in that artificial graft, or after a crop of turneps fed off 
with fiieep, the land for which has been dreffed or manured 
, the fpring before. 

The time for fowing this grain, is from the beginning of 

September to the end of November ; but the prime feafon, as 

-ap4?ears from a number of experiments made by Mr. Young, 

is between, the fiift week in September^ and the lad in 

Oaober; 
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Ofiober. Farmers, in general, wifh to get their feed into the 
ground by the 29th of September ; they feldom think of 
fowing earlier ; indeed if they are to break up a clover lay, or 
fow it in a turnep field, they cannot well get their land ready 
fooner; as, in the firft cafe, they lofe the clover feed in the 
month of September ; and, in the other, the turneps are of little 
Value much before Michaelmas. If, therefore, they have 
much wheat to few, and but one team to prepare the grounds 
neceflity often obliges them to be fowing wheat in the month 
of November. If the land be wet, by poftponing it fo long, 
they may diance to lofe the feed-time, from an itnpoffibility of 
working the ground ; but if the land be dry, the end of No- 
vember will not be too late to produce a tolerable crop. The 
nearer it is fowed to Michaelmas, the more we may exped to 
reap, 

' Next, as to the quantity of feed per acre 5 This is, in fomc 
meafure, determined by the cleannefs and richnefs oi the land; 
If (own upon a fallow^ or after turneps, two bufhels an acre is 
the general 'allowance ; if on a clover lay, rather more than 
two bufhels — about two bulhels and a half. In a variety of 
experiments oh clayey and gravelly foils, Mr. Young aflerts, 
that two buQiels and a half is the moft advantageous quantity 
for an acre of land ^ but hrtners in genera} feldom fow more 
than two bufhels, or two bufhels and one peck. ^ 

To prevent the wheat being black or fmutty, it is feldom 
fown without being firft fleeped fome hours in brine, made of 
water in which as much fait has been diflolved as will caufe 
an egg to fwim ; when taken out, it is dried with powdered 
lime, and then fown. This cuftom took its rife from an ac- 
cident near thefea fidfe, where a quantity of wheat was fowed, 
that, by the wreck of a veflel had been fome time under wa- 
ter. It was obferved, that the year, in which this happened, 
was remarkable for fmutty corn, and the wheat in that neigh- 

B bourhpocl 
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j?ovrlw(J jparticttWy ^, ^bilft ihc prpdiure of ri^at gfajn tha» 
Ji^d t^eei? fp^fosd h^ (alt water was totally free from tl^e leaft 
l^ppQ^r^ijbce ©f ftpji^h M^ny farmers limp the feje4 pnly, by 
Ifmin^ MWjl y^eic Qp lime, ^cj, wheft poUl, /pajcing tji^ 
fipiedinin 

. T'^e fo<) om^ /own,. U requir£;s jittje ^^re till l^rvefl:: ^ 
tl]^t is /jecefl^ry i^, to keep it dry by water*fuirrowing, to 
W/eed It iif^ tbp fpripg, if foul ( whicji (fipuld b^ do|ie, if pojjible^ 
pefQT^ th<e ^d pf ^pri)^ Jpft it fl>ou}jd he too much grown), an4 
if it$ <;olp|ir b? 4 very dark gr/sen, ^n4 th^ cfop ffewW be top 
l^%^tknu owii?g to 0*e ftrcngth ^wj riejipefs of th>e land, to 
tym a flock of fl).ecp into it^ in dry pr frofty weathjer, in the 
jipc^tbpfJVI^rcb, 9p4 let t;bc,m e^titdpwn qlofe to tk^ ground* 
If ^i5 prepautioo bp npt t^keni there wHl be dange; of its fal- 
ling, or being lodged, by wind or rain, before harveft, and thp 
' jcrpp ir> a<great mcaf^re fppiled. Wheii eaten down by fkcept 
it will branch out ffrjefli, and the Qems, wilj be Ihorter) fend 
lefe liable to f;2iIK 

Should the wl^eati m Mirch or April, bear a yellow hue, it 
U a fign of its not ^eii^g healthy; it$ colour fhould be a dark 
gfpen. 1,0 ^ct Japd it will Ippk yellow ; but, ^s the dry wear 
jher apprp^hies,. it ^Ul riegaiii its colour. In wet foils, thp 
narrower and higher the ridge§ or lapds h>, the better J wh^ 
ploughmen call, two or threp-bout J^nds, ^re bcft ; in this cafe, 
Jtherie being ^a greater quantity of furrows, the water will, of 
jcourfe, run ofF the readier^ and the lands lie drier. In har- 
rowing f^ch landsj after the corn is fown, the horfes fhould 
jgo in the fuirrows j this will leave the ridges round and fmooth* 
In fowing wheat, fomc plough it in, and others only harrow 
it in like othjer gr^in ; the chief advantage of the firft way is, 
Jo preferve it fronj the birds. Wheat may be fown, with ad- 
vantage^ with, or after^ the fecond plpughing. 

If, in the month of Februa^-y or March, 'the crop appears 
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.thin».weak, or unhealthy, top-dreffings of wood-aihes, malt- 
dud, or foot, may be occaflonally fown over it, at the rate of 
about thirty or forty bufhds an acre, which will greatly im^ 
prove it ; but this is an additional expence of twenty (hillings 
an acre, neither of thefe articles being the produce of the farm. 

Change of feed is another material objedl of attention, tp 
V^hich farmers pay a due regard, that their wheat may be large 
and hea^yi nay, (bme kinds of grain will produce a greater 
quantity than others. The chief point with farmers in gene- 
ral is, not to have feed, if they can help it, from their own qei- 
boiirhood^ but, to procure feed from light lapd to fow on a 
ftifF foil ;, and feed from ftiffor ftrong ground, to fow on light 
foils; and great care flxould be takeo, that the feed fown be 
clean from the feeds of weeds, otherwife you contribute to the 
foulp^fs of your land. . 

In a word, though wheat is a grain that will not pay great 
expences in the culti^re, it fliould either be fown on land io 
good heart, or not at all* It is a crop that fhould ever fucceed 
meliorating ones, viz. beans, clover, tares, tyrnepa, &c. or a 
fiimmer fallow, and thrives bed on ftifF ground. 

The following is an eftimate of a generally faving crop upoti 
an acre of ground. As I ^ippofethe farm. to confift of onl} 
hundred and fifty acres of Und, and the aggregate expences of 
a team, wear and tear of Implements, &c. to be as before 
ftated 149U 17s. I fhall rate the team at twenty (hiilings aa 
acre. The account then will ibnd thus ; 

EXPENCES. 

Rent, tythe, and taxes, fuppofe • • 160 

Team, &c. 'i ^ ' J . ; ; . t .• 100 

Two bulhels of feed, at five (hillings . o 10 o 

Additional labpur in carting and fpreading manure, 

and water4'urrowing • . . • 026 

Ba Carry over ^.a 12 6 
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'■ ' . ' £.^^- Jt, 

Brought over 2 12 6^ >-' 
Brining *♦ * . • . . 006^^1 
Weeding (this not always wanted) • : o i 6 ^ V ^ ^ 

Reaping (this fbmetimes lefs or more) . . O ' 8 o „ «p - , 
Additional iabocrr in carrying in . - 010/- 

ThreQiingtwoqii^tersandahalf andclcaning, at3s. o 7 6 - /"Z^ - 
Binding one load and a half of ftraw . 016- '^ I 

^.3 12 e^/o A 

1 

Note. In fame articles more is paid now hr labonr and bar^ 
vefting^ than when thefe eftimates were made ; this muji he al* \ 

towed jor^ and aifo the difference in the price of grain* 

- • ■ I 

PRODUCE. 

^* J. d. 
Two quarters and a half of wheat, at forty (billings 500 
One load and a half of ftraw, at twenty (hillings i so O 

• ' 6 10 o 

Expences % v ^ % 3 12 6 

Ncatprqfit, . . * . £.2 ij 6 

. Land may be brought into fuch heart, as to produce four 
or five quarters of wheat an acre ; at leaft fuch land as that I 
:im now fpeakingof, which I fuppofe to be worth fourteen or 
fifteen (hillings an acre. In this c^(e, every additional iacic 
of grain will produce an additional profit of eighteen (hillings 
and fix-pence. In the above ellimate, t have alfo rated the 
price of wheat very low ; it is much oftener at a higher 
price than otherwife. 

Wheat will receive a greater advantage from dreffing, If 
the Manure be not laid on immediately for it 5 that is, if the 
wheat crop follovfrs an ameliorating crop of turneps, tares, &c. 
for which the land had been previoufly dreflibdj for, by this 
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method, the great ftrength of the manure, which makes the 
wheat rank, is taken off by a prior crop. 

Befidcs, drefSng and fallowing land for tares or turneps will 
produce a luxuriant crop, that will overfliadow the land fo 
much, as to fmpther any weeds carried on by the drefling, and 
of courfe the fucceeding wheat-crop will be cleaner, as I fhall 
Blew in th^ chapter on Tares. 

In looking over a field of wheat, if it be free from fmutty 
ears, the ftraw pretty thick on the ground, and not lodged, the 
ears in general large, and the crop tolerably even ; that is, the 
earfe of com throughout the field rifing every where from the 
ground to a level with each other, it may be pronounced a 
good crop. 

Wheat is ripe and fit to reap, when the ftraw is every where 
yellow, and the ears hang down. If the wheat (beds in reap* 
ing, it fliould not ^e cut in thetnidcHe of the day, but morn>- 
ings and evenings, when the dew is on ; and that part of the 
field fliQ,uld be firft cut that was firft fown. 

There are two or thret forts of wheat, but I do not know 
that one will produce a more profitable crop than another, 

If, after wheat is reaped and bound, there fiiould be much 
wetf the grain will be apt to (hoot, partiailatly in the bands. 
In this cafe, it fliould be opened, dried, and re-bound. 
. Between three and four hundred (heaves an acre, provided 
the ears, be large and heavy, is a very good crop^ Some acre$ 
will yield from feven to pight hundred flieaves j where there 
is fo much ftraw, there is generally lef$ corn. Some acre^ 
again, it the land b^ poor, will iproduce fcarce two hundred 
/heaves, 

. If fifteen ftieaves produce a bufliel of wheat, it is a very 
good crop. In this cafe, an acre that gives three Jmndred 
fhe^ves, ^\\l yield two quarters and a half, or half ^ load of 
fybisat. 

B 3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
dF BJRLET. 



)ARLEY thrives bell on a dry light foil, and requires 
three ploughings at leaft, if not four, with a gopd deal of har- 
rowing to bring the land into fine and proper , tilth. The 
fliffer the foil, the more plpughings are neceffary. If the 
fpring be fine and dry, there is time to make the ground to^ 
lerably clean for this crop, which is feldom fowed till about 
the beginning or middle of April. Barley is frequently fow- 
ed, and with fuccefs, in the laft week in April; but Mr. 
Young, from ^ variety of experiments which he made, af- 
fures us, that, provided the land be dry, and can be got into 
good tilth early enough (which may be, if barley follows a 
fammer fallow), the mod profitable time of fowing it, is the 
iend of February, or the beginning of March^ as fuchearljr 
fowing will produce a third more at harveft. This may be 
true^ and worth the trial; but farmers, in general fow it late, 
that they may have an opportunity of beftt^wing much labour 
on their land, and making the foil as fine as poifible. Befidesj 
fuch late fowing often enables them to crop the land that was 
fown with turneps the year before for (heep- feed, and which 
cannot be eaten ofF, perhaps before the fend of Marclu 

The quantity of feed ufually fown, is four bufhels per acre ; 
and this is oniverfally allowed, Whqn clover is fown with it> 
to produce the beft crop at harveft. Indeed, when barley id 
fown without clover, five bufhels of feeds will produce more 
grain at harveft than four, but not in thfe proportion of five to 
four 5 fo that four bofliels of feed per acre, is certainly the pro- 
per quantity to fow with or without clover. As, in the cafe 
of wheat; the richer the land is, the lefs quantity of feed is 

requifite; 
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' feqiyffitej but that cRmirmtiorf of quantity is not gr€it,pMi&pk 
i p6ck^ or half a bufhd. 

Change of feed is heri as nfcccffary as in vheat crops. Car6 
fbould be^ taken to (bw fuch as was raifet! on a different (bif to 
{hat on ^hieh we mean to fow it ; aiid that the feed b6 cleaa 
' from the feeds of weeds. ' ' 

The general method of cultivating barley is, to fow the 
land y^xth clover after the barley is in the ground, as will ht 
flieWlf when we Q)eak 6f clover; at prefent I will gJtc the ^ 
rcidef art eflirflate of a tolerabte faving ttop of an acre of bwr* 
ley sAone,' but of fuch with which clover is mixed. 

EXPENCES. 

£. s. A 

Refit, tythe^ and taxes . . . ^ I o o 2 - /^' 

Team, &c. • . . i* ♦ t o 6 ^ -* - 

Four bulhels of feed, a^t three (billings and fixpence o 14 o / . 

Mowing • . ♦ ; . . O 2 6 - J 

,£xpences of getting in • , • ^ O 4 6 

Threlbing five quarters, at two (hillings i o 10 o 



iC'3 " 



-t-» 



PRODUCE. 

Four quarters, at twenty-eight fliilh'ngs . 5 I2 o 

Straw, dne load add a half, at twenty (fillings i 16 o 

■ 'it 

7 ^ ^ 

Expenccs . 1, • • 3 11 

Neat|frdflt . ♦ • % ^,3 11 o 



Seren quj^rters of barley is no uncortiinon crop for ricH 
light land ; but from ftlff land, you tnay not Veap taore than 
four, or three. When this is the caife, barley flioiild not be 
fown. J hate valued the ftraw at the price it wolild fell fori 

B 4 but 
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but this Ibottid be eaten by the cattle, and confum^d on the 
farm, for the fake of the manure. But, admitting this to be 
done, it is iliU of equal value to the farmer. 

From a continuance of dry weather after the feed is up, the 
blade will fometimes look fickly, and wear a yellow hue; but 
a little rain will foon recover it. 

The fame indications that declare wheat to be ripe, will 
pronounce barley to be fit to cut. 

Care (bould be taken that barley with which clover was 
£>wn, (hould be turned after it is cut, fufficiently to dry the 
clover, before it is either hou(ed or flacked^ otherwife it will 
heat in the mow, and fpoil the grain. Good barley, as good 
wheat, may be known by the grain*s being heavy, large, fair 
plump, smdlTweet^fmelling ; not dry, difcoloured, foall, dhri* 
Felled, or mufty. 



CHAP. V. 
OF OJTS. 

IT 

A HIS grain, though not fo profitable as wheat or barley, 
from the great nUmber of horfes kept in this country, is a part 
of every farmer's crop. Indeed, though the produce is not of 
^cqual value with a crop of barley or wheat, there is more cer- 
tainty in the price it will fetch at market j for I never yet ob- 
fervcd fo great a variation in the valye of oats, as, in that of the 
other two. If a farmer finds his land rich, and able to bear 
crops for'years together, that will turn outrnpre profitable than 
oats, he would be imprudent to grow any. In this cafe, it 
will be his intereft to buy all the oats he wants, rather than 
grow them to a difadvantage j but, if his foil be a hungry ope, 

and 
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and he cannot procure fufficient manure, he will do right ca 
have a crop of oats occafionally ; for oats will grow almoft in 
any land ; though here, as in other crops, the richer the earth, 
the greater will be the produce. From four to five quarters 
of oats on an acre of ground, is a very good crop, where the 
land has been even drcffed ; but, as farmers are apt to take 
three or four crops from their ground, after it has been fallowed 
and manured, before they fow it with oats, they feldom get 
more than three, or four quarters an acre; whereas, were they 
to fow the feed on ground in good heart, the produce of an 
acre would be from feven to ten quarters. 

There are feveral kinds of oats, fuch as are known by the 
names of, Eflex, Poland, Scotch, and Black. The firft two 
are a large- bodied grain ; the Scotch, are fmall white oats, fuch 
as are given to horfes; and the black are alfo good horfe-corn 
but of a black colour. The Eflex and Poland thrive beft in 
light barley^Iand, the Scotch and black on flrong wheat land. 
The fairer, tplumper, and Ihorter the body of the grain is, the 
better the quality; and to make it marketable, it (hould not be 
brown br mow-burnt, or have any mufty fmcll. Such as is , 
defigncd for feed, (hould be well cleaned from the feeds of any 
weeds. 

Clover may be, and often is, fo'wn with a crop of oats; 
but this is chiefly on ftifF land, where barley js never fown. 
In light barley land, farmers prefer the barley crop to fow 
their clover in, becaufe, at that time, the ground is cleaner, 
and in better heart. I fljall treat of an oat-crop here as fown 
by itfelf, without any mixturp of clover, or other grafs. 

Farmers feldom plough more than once for oat?, though it 
would be better to turn the laft year's ftubble in before Chrifl- 
mas ;-and tfie cuftomary time of fowing them is in the month 
of March, but a dry April is a better feed-time than a wet 
March. As oats thrive beft generally in ftifF grouiid, it is 

proper 
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ptoper to roll them after they art up* Black oats Will, genew 

rally fpeaking, admit of being earlier fowed than whitd Ones. 

The quantity of feed generally alldwe 1 for an acre of 
ground, is five bufhels; though Mr; Youftg fwhofe authority 
I have more than once quoted], from his eatpetiments, aiTerts^ 
that the moil advantageous quantity is, from feven bufhels to 
feven |biu(hets ahd a half; but it appears from his enquiries, 
that the produce of fix bufhels does not exceed that of four 
bu(he!s and a half, more than about one bufhel and a half^ 
which is juft the extra quantity of feed ; fp that his cxperi* 
ments prove no more than that five bufliels, the tuftomary 
allotment of all farmers, is the moft advantageous. 

The following is an eftimate of a tolerable crop on an acre 
of ground : 

EXPENCES, 

Rent, tythe, and taxes . . ; i 6 o^^^o ^ 

Team, &c. . . • . i o 6 / c^ < 

Seed, five bulhek, at tn^o (hillings and fix-pence o 12 6 . /^^ i 

Mowing . . . . . o I 6 ^ 2s- <t 

Weeding and water- furrovi^ing, perhaps . o 2 O '^ -^ 

Getting in . . . . d 2 o - ^ ^ 



Thre(hingfourquariers,atonefhiUingandtwo»pence 048 



PRODUCE. 

Four quarters, at twenty Ihillings : 

One load and a haif of ftraw, at twenty ihillings 

\ 

Expences . . . , 

Profit • . . • • 



There is an additional expence in carrying the crop of t.\tx'y 
1 . field 
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field to marktt, which I have not mentioned before, nor was 
it perhaps neccffafy now, it being in itfelf but trifling. 

Plenty of ftraw in a crop of oats, generally denotes plenty 
of grain; but it is not always fo in other crops. 

There is a critical time in cutting of oats ; if they are cut 
tbon foon, before they are ripe, great part of the grain will 
not be threfhcd out; if they ftand till they are full' ripe, they 
are very apt to fhed in cutting, turnings and getting in. He 
who would preferve his good crop, (hould, as they ripen, every 
day examine it; and, if be finds them eafily rub out as he 
handles them, Ihould order them to be inftantly cur. It fome- 
times happens, that one part of a field (hall be riper than an- 
other 5 when this is the cafe, the riper parts Ibould be cut m 
the mornings and evenings,, when the dew is on thenl; the 
greener part, not ib liable to (bed, may be cut in the middle 
of the day. The fame care fliould be taken in turning thenpi, 
and raking them together after they are cut. If they are flacked 
or houfed before the flraw is quite dry, they will be apt to 
heat in the m6Wi get a brown hue) and a mufty fmell, which 
will confiderabjy reduce their value; and if they are full ripe, 
when cut and tumbled about in the middle^f theday, half the 
crop will be left flied and fcattcred in the field. 

Should the ftraw of a crop of oats be fo luxuriant as to fall 
or lodges it will teceiVe lefs damage than a crop of any dthpr 
grain. We need not be apprehenfive, therefore, oi its being 
too rank. 



CHAP. VI. , 

OF BUGK^IVHEAT. 

)UCK- WHEAT, or French wheat, is a fpriang-crop, 
arid frequently, like tares and turneps, fown merely as a nia^ 

nure, 
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nure, to plow into the ground, in oriler to prepai-e it for 
"wheat. It is a grain not toofimonly brought to n^arket, yef, 
nevcrthclefs, of importance to the farnier, as it will thrive in 
lands not in proper condition for barley, and will pay hin^* 
well for fowing it in rich foils ; though the general opinion 
is, that it flourifhes beft on poor lands. But what is moft" 
worthy of consideration in this crop is, that it. need not be 
fown till the middle of May, a circumftance very advantage-, 
ous to fuch as occupy wet laijds. So that if the ground be 
not in very good heart, or it fliould tyrn out a bad feafon for 
barley fowing, it is not an unpleafant thing to be able to reap 
from it a good crop of buck-wheat. Where barley is given to 
cattle, buck-wheat will anfwer the end as well ; and the ftraw, 
Jf properly got in, will turn out good winter fodder, Wet 
fummers, are not fo favourable for it as dry ones. 

The time to fow this grain is, as I faid before, about the 

middle of May, and the moft advantageous quantity of feed, 

, per acre, one bufliel. If the land, by frequent ploughings and 

harrowings, be made tolerably fine, and the feafon be favour-? 

able, there is little doubt of having a good crop, . 

An eftimate of an acre. 

EXPENCES. 

Rent, &c. * ^ . * - I o a 

Team, &c. * ^ •!• -IOC 

Seed, one buftiel - - - O 3 6 

Mowing - - - - 019 

Harvefting, &Cf - - - 030 

1 hrefliing four quarters, at orie (hilling and two-pence 048 

l^ Jta, II 
PRODUCE. ^ " 

Four quarters, at twejity^eighl; (hillings 
pxpences - r" - * 

?iogt *- ^ ^ . p ?t 19 I 
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* When the land is in good heart, it is no uncommon thing to 
reap eight or nine quarters from an acre ; and at market it 
will generaUy fetch the price- of middling barley* 



CHAP. VII. 

OP BEANS. 

)EANS thrive bed, in a ftrong, ftiff foil j and kw farmer^ 
(bw them but in (uch ground. There are fcveral fcrts of 
beans, though feldom more than two are the objeds of the 
Jiuibandmao's attention \ thefe are horfe-bean; for the feed dt 
horfeSy and tick-beans for the food of hogs. I have (eeh fome 
fields of long-podS) "v^bich i^ ^ garden bean; and I have my^ 
felf fowed an acre or two, more than once, with broad Wind- 
ers, and dwarf kidney beans ; but as thefe are out of the line 
of farmings I (hall not fey more about then>. 

Of the twfo forts ufiiaUy cultiv^d at Iarge» horfe-beans re«- 
<juirc a ftronger ground than tick^beaiK. There are two me- 
thods of (owing them ; Csme fow them broadcaft on the ground, 
and plough them in, in one earth flat; or plough the ground 
firft into ridges, then fow them broadca((, and harrow them 
in ; and others kt theni, bean by bean, in a line with dibbers* 
I have tried them both ways, and fcaree know which to give 
the preference to. If they are fow*n upon a clover lay, they 
certainly (hould be fet, that h^ pricked in bean by bean ; for 
as feldom more than one ploughing is given toacropxjf beans* 
the earth of a clover field, when broke up, is not fine enough, 
Ihat is, not fufEciently pulverized, t» admit of their being 
fowed broadcaft, like other grain ; but, if they follow a crop 
of turneps, wheat, or oats, broadcaft fowing will do very well. 

In 
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In fowing beans broiadcaft^ the cxpencc of fcttiiig them 
<wbiQb is cioi>e by women arjd children) is ^vaidedx an4 aljG^a 
further difadv^M^t^ge ; for though the dift^nce from saw to row^ 
is pointed out to them, they are apt to fet them too thick in 
the rows> beings p^Id in prQI S9 L ^iQa to the ^u^tity they fet, 
feven-pcncc or c^ght-penceapeck, which they get rid of as faft 
as they can j nor, watch thpm and taHc to them as you will, can 
you prevent their doing it : this not only waftes the feed, but 
too often injures the crop* Byt then again, on the other hand, 
when fowed broadcaft , every part of the field may not be equally 
covered, the land does not look fo neat, and there being a 
greater difficulty in hoeing them, die men are ufually paid fix- 
pence or nine- pence an acre extraordinary. The quantity of 
beans fown and fet is nearly tbe (am6 in both ways* Abottt 
two buftels and a peck, oir two bufhcls and a h^f per acre. 
The crop at harveft is rather in favour of fetting than other- 
wife, but perhaps n6t fufficicnt to pay the extra esq)ence. 

If drilling of crops be worth the attention of the £sirmer, it 
is more fo in beans and peas than in any other grain; but evea 
liere, fetting them is a very good fiibftitiite^ and confidering 
the expence of a driU-plough, which not one wheeler in 
«twenty knows how to make or repair, and not one ploughman 
in a hundred knows how to u&, I ^ueRion whether fetting ia 
not equally cheap in the end. I am fure it is lefs troublefoine 
4o the farmer. Befides, on ftiff clayey foils, where be^ns beft 
thrive, it is impbffible to ufe a drill-plough,, which is adapted 
only to loofe, light lands. 

The end of February, or early in M^rch, is the cuftomary 
&ed>tiene for heans, though many fow them fo late as April ; 
and fome, I have heard fay, put them in at, otr before, Chrift.- 
mas. From Mr. Young*s Ei^pcriments it appears, that ^rly 
in February is the moft advantageous time ; but accidents will 
cccafionally delay the fowing, (ometimes for a week or a fortr 

night. 
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i|igj\t, tuch as wet weather, particularly where they arcfet by 
womeni and there is a w^nt of hands to fet them . 

The great advantage of a crop of bean$ to the laqd arifes 
^om the hoeing, as fuch a crop muft be always handhocd 
with a fix-Inch hoe, once, if not twice, during its growth* If 
tlie Jand be tpler^bly cjean^ and the hoeing can be deferred till 
the beginning of May, once may be fufficient ; but if, after 
the firft hoeing the weeds ftill get a heady and are likely to ri(^ 
^s high ^s the bpans, they mud be hoed a fecond time. If th^ 
lan4 be in good heart, and the beans grow away firong, after 
pfiQC hoeing, they will get above the weeds, and by their luxr 
uri^nce keep tbem down* and fmother th^m* As beans have 
^ t^ root, and draw their nutriment chiefly *from the lower 
ftaple of the gfound ; and as they are hoed once or twice dur* 
ing their growth, and of courfe the weeds deftroyed ( farmery 
confider a bean crop aloloft as good as a fumraer-fallow, and 
will often fow wheat immediately following ; though I do not 
}iold this to be good farming, unlefs the land bad been manuted 
for the beai>s. A ttiafter will be better able to judge whether 
they bp clean hoed, provided they are fet in rows, than in the 
^road*caft method of fowing ; and Iq a broad-c^ft crop, it i$ 
^s neceffary to cut out beans with the hoe, where they rife tpo 
thick, fetting theqi out at diftances in the manner of turneps^ 
as it is to cut up the weeds. Toknpw whether this be proper- 
ly done, we muft walk, over every land. 

To judge whether a field of beans be gocJTor bad, we muft 
fxamine how they are kidded/; for a good crop dspends more 
on this, than on the quantity of haulm. If they are kidded all 
the way up fron> the bottom to the top, and the kids in gene- 
ral contain five or fix beans^, we may ex p eft to reap largely ; 
but, if otherwife, the reverfe. A dry fummer is not fo good 
for beans as a fliowcry one ; for, in very dry weather, the 
llalk^ are Ihort and flender, ^nd the crop ofcen blighted ; that 
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l<^, covered with a black fly ; in this cafe, they muft take theif 

thence, for rain only can recover them. 

They are feldom ripe enough to cut till September ; but the 
jproger time may cafily be known by exam?niiig them. Whea 
the kids are black, and begin to open at the end, they ought to 
be cut ; and though throughout the field fonne of the kids be" 
hot fo Mack as others, this fliould not prevent us ; for they will 
ripen'and harden aftelr they are cut, by fetting the- flieaves up* 
fight, and leaving them out in the field for a week or ten days. 
If they are cut before they are ripe, they will fhrivel : and if 
too ripe, they will (hedconfiderably in the cutting. Should this 
laft be the cafe, tbey (hould not be cut m the middle of the 
iTay, but in the mornings and evenings only, when the dew is 
on them. They fliould not be pulled «p by the root?, for you 
would thus carry a quantity of dirt into your threfliing floor," 
but cut off with a hook, as they reap wheat. 

An acre of land proper for beans, will produce, with good 
culture, from two quarters and a half (that is^half a load) to 
five or fix quarters ; but three quarters and a half, or four quar- 
ters, may be reckoned a very good crop. Rather a greater 
quantity of tick-beans may be got from an acre of ground than 
horfc-beans ; but horfe-beans bear always a better price, fo 
that the value of each crop will be much the fame. In pur- 
chafing beans, particularly for feed, care fliould be taken that 
they are hard, and not flirivelled ; and the fmaller the bean, the 
better, as there are a greater quantity in the fame me^fure* 
Beans will generally fetch a greater price after they have lain 
in the ftack eight or nine months, than if they are threOied out 
before Chri3mas, as they are then harder and better for feed. 

The following is an eftimate of an acic of horfe-beans, fup-» 
pofing them to have been fet. 

EXPENCES 
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EXPENCES. 

£• S* dm 

Kent, tytlie> and taxes : ,. ; . i o o 

Team, &c. ,. . • ,• i o o 

Two bufhels and a half of feed, at four (hillings O 10 o 
Setting, at eight- pence a peck* . . 040 

Guarding them 'from the crowsf , and water fiir« 

rowing 
JJoeing twice ; the firft time five (hillings and fix- 
pence ; the fecond, four (hillings ^and fix* 
pence • • « • 0/00 

Cutting • • • • ; : 060 

Carrying and (lacking ^ . : • 014 

Thatching . . • . o a o 

Threfliing three quarters and a half, at one (hilling 

andfourpence . * , 048 

,^3 J9 o 



PRODUCE. 

£. s. d. 
Three quarter^ and a halfy at thirty-two (billings 5120 
Expences • • . • 3 '9 a 

Profit . . ' . • • I 13 o 

Where manure is laid on for any crop, it will add fome- 
thing to die expence ; as an additional hand or two mud be 
employed to fill the cart, and fpread the dung. The 
price of fpreading, is generally one (hilling per acre, and one 
(hilling or eighteen-pencean acre may be reckoned for labour in 
(illing. 
.r— ! . \ . 

• If the tAjomen £o<ver in the feed^ they expe£i one peniy a peck more ; 
thiSf there/ore^ Jhould he done *with the barrow. 

•J- I henfe mentioned here^ guarding Jrom crows , for it nvill be found 

necejfary to employ a boy for eight or ten days for thispurpofe, while the 

feed lies uncovered in the ground^ before it can he harrowed ; and when the 

beans are coming up ; as cr^s^ «/ thefe times^ are apt to devour them^ 

4md thus injure the crop^ 

C Mr, 
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'Mr, Young tdls us, ths^t, from the experiments he made, he 
fitids^that by fowing beans upon the fame lands, year after year, 
i^ch flicceeding year will producer better crop than tUo jekt ' 
^ before, even thottgh no drefSng he put upon the laiid^; that 
where the firft year ptoduced only three quarters and a half^ 
the third /ear produced five <]uarters« This he attributes to' 
Iteeing arid dcftroying the weeds, which was done thrte or 
four times in each year, and the tops of the beans beittg cuV 
off, juft as they were going to bloffom. It may be worth the 
trial on fmall fpots of ground, but it is a, thing never doM by 
timers. 

I KoWtrench-ploughing to be good in the culture' of Beans,^ 
where the depth of mould will admit of it, as it gives the plant 
roomtoftrike deeper than in the ordinary method of plough, 
ihg, but I am no advocate for turning up the gravel or clay 
among the mould. 



CHAP. .VIII. 
OF PEAS. 



Jt EAS generally flourifli moft in light, dry, found land, but 
tolerably good crops may be procured on cold, brick earth, 
loams, or clays. 

There are various forts of peas, but thofe ufually fown by 
farmers, are white peas and hog. peas ; the firft is well knowiiy- 
but, of hog peas, there are alfo two or three forts, grey, dun, 
blue, &c. 

There being other crdps that pay better thair peas, farmers 
generally fow them on poor land, fuch as is grown foul, and 
perhaps out of heart ; but, like every other crop, I am per- 

fuaderf. 
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fMeiy tbey would pay for a certaia degree of cultivation } but 
otrer-dreffing would make the haulm grow large and rank» anil 
the crop will fuffer by it. Wet feafons are always prejudicial 
''to peas ; ibr the above reafons, peas are not always a part of 
the farmer 'scropu 

In light land, drilling th^ra may be a goo(J method, as, in that 
•cafe, if neceflary) they can be better hoed, and a future crop 
al(b will receive a benefit from fuch hoeing ; but in (Irong 
fiiff land^, they muft be fown broad-caft. Indeed, fowing 
3)road*caft will, all things confidered, produce a greater iquan- 
txty 2it harveft, than drilling ; and^ as it is attended with lefe 
trouble and expence upon the whole^ perhaps it may be as wells 
if not better. 

The quantity fown on an acre of ground of the white peas, 
is generally three bufliek ; but Mr, Young, from his experi- 
inents, finds, that four bufbels and ahalf of white peas, and five 
i)ufliels and a half of hog peas, are a more proper quantity ; 
for, in wet feafons,- if a quantity of feed fufKcient to flock the 
land be not fown, a proportion of weeds will occupy their 
place, and where farmers do not hoe their peas, a thick crop 
is necefTary to cover the ground, and fmother the weeds. 

The cuflomary time of foWing, is about the middle of 
March, and that of cutting, in Auguft. When they begin to 
ripen, it will be neceffary to Ration a boy in the field to frighten 
away pigeons, and other birds, otherwife they will carry away 
half the crop^ The fame attention muft be paid to the time 
:and manner of cutting, as was pointed out in the cafe of beans. 
A good fample of peas, is, when they are not Chrivelled, but 
look large, plump, and fair. 

An eftimate of an acre of br^ad caft peas^ 

EXPENCES. £. s. d. 

Rent, tythe, and taxes . . . 100 

Team, &c.- . : . • 100 

Carried over 200 
Cz 
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£. s. d. 
Brought over a o o 
Two buQicls and a half of feed, at four (hilUngs o lO o 
Weeding and water- funrowing . . 020 

Frightening birds . • . 020 

Hoeing • . • . . 050 

Cutting . : , . . 036 

Carrying in ' . . . .020 

Threfljfeg three quarters, at one fhilling and two- 
pence . ; • . 036 



£3 8 



PRODUCE. 

Three quarters, at thirty-two (hillings per quarter 
Expences .... 



£■ 


X. 


d. 


4 


16 





3 


8 






Profit . • , , : 18 



For the culture of peas, the land (hould undergo three or 
four ploughings, and many harro wings, to bring it into as fine 
a tilth as poflible. 

Drilled peas, like beans, fhould be twice hoed, which will 
be an additional expence of five {hillings an acre, but a future 
crop will be benefited by it. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF TARES. 

JL ARES are cultivated for three or four purpofes. Some 
fow them for the feed; others to cut green for horfcs 
and other cattle ; fome make the haulm into hay, for winter 
feed, and other feed it off with (beep and lambs in the fpring 
Jn whichever way, however, the crop is confumcd, though it 

fcldom 
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fcldom fdfms part of a farmer's regular courfe of crops, it isi 
neverthelefe, far from being an unprofitable one. 

There arc two forts, winter tares^ and fpring tares ; the firft 
a?e a hardy kind, and generally fown before or about Michael- 
mas, to cut green for horfes in the fpring, or (land for feed. 

If they are fowed in the month of Auguft; and defigned for 
feed, they will be fit to cut early in the month of Auguft fol- 
lowing, after which there will be fufficient time to prepare the 
laud for wheat ; or when the tares are carried off the ground, 
it may be ploughed up, and fown with turneps, by which means 
two crops are produced from the (ame ground in one year. 

But the beft farming is to fow them at Michaelmas, or not 
later than the fecond week in Oftober ; about two'bufhels, or 
rather better, to an acre, and that upon land that has been fal- 
lowed and drefled : from fuch fallow and dreffing, may be ex- 
pefted a very luxuriant crop, that will rife above, and fmother 
every weed that might either be carried upon the ground ia 
the dreffing, or not be deftroyed by the fallow. This crop 
Ihould be cut for hay, in the beginning of June ; when, after 
two ploughings, the land may be fown with turneps, and be- 
ing eaten off by (heep at Michaelmas, the ground is in the 
beft order that can be for a crop of wheat, as it will then be 
^ perfeQly clean, and in good heart ; for the dreffing the flieep 
leave, will amply compenfate for the crop of tares, whicii not 
being fuffered to-ftand for feed, will not draw the ground, but 
leave it m the fineft order. , Thus, alfo, two crops will be 
gained in one ye^, without injuring the land. 

Whether fpring tares are fown for hay, or for feed, the 
quantity of feed,' and time of fowing are the famp. As one 
great advantage in cultivating this pulfe, is bringing tlie ground 
into fine order for wheat or barley • it v/ould be well if the 
land were dreffed for it, and care taken to fow it early, that 
there may be a thick crop, fufficient to cover the ground and 

C 3 ' fmother 
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/mother the weeds. March is the proper time fdt fowingt and 
the quantity, two bufliels and a half per acire^ Oqce or twice 
jploughing will do for tares, which Ihoujd be rolled after they 
jre well harrowed in. They reqt&ire no fanther trouble till 
hanreft, except cutting out the thiftles, if any fliould rife, for 
every other weed a thick crop of tares will dcftroy ; and fuch 
h the advantage of a thick crop,, that if you cut for hay, they 
^Klmirably prepare the ground for a crop of wheat, breeding 
that putrid fermentation in the foil» which renders it as fertile 
and as mellow, as after the beft fallow* 

If tares are deflned for hay, the time of cutting them is 
when they are in full bloflbm. If they are left longer, they 
draw the land too much, and make not fuch good bay as when 
they are in the higheft Hate of fucculency. Though fome cpn- , 
tend, that the hay will prove heartier food, if they ftand to pod, 
and the pods to fiH; that in this cafe, horfes eating fuch hay, 
wilt require lefs corn. This I believe to be the cafe, but I am 
a ftrong advocate for keeping the ground in good condition. 
If the crop be got i» without rain, tare-hay is belter than any 
common hay, but rain injures it a great deal. 
The following are the expences and profits of an acre made 
. into hay. 

EXPENCES 

£. /. J, 
Rent, tythe, and taxes ^ . . i o o 

Team,&c. . ... too 

Seed, two bufhels and half, at four (hillings and fix- 
pence . . . o II 3 
Weeding, perhaps, or water, furrowing i o i 6 
Mowing . . 
Making, &c. . 



CIO 
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PRODUCE. 



_ 4 7 6 
JiKpenoes • • . • & 15 o 



Twoload6«ndahaIfofhay,attbirty-jB.!r€AilIin|^ 476 

Z 15 



Profit .. ; . 196 



^« 



In farms where tbeieis aot ^ .fi^Kcieiicy of g«»f$ land, a fidd 
or \wo of tares for hay, mud be very advantageous, efpecially 
as they leave the land in better ftate^hoa «rhen they were 
fovm. Beftdes, if they are hot to be followed by a crop of 
wheat, the land may be jmniedi^ueljr ploughed up, and fown 
With turneps, which will produce an additional profit of near 
thirty (hillings an acre, as^nay be feen in the chapter on Tur<- 
neps, and leave the foil in fine ftate the next year, for barley, 
oats, or any other (pring crop. 

The following cffimate fuppofes the tares to ftand for feed. 
EXPENCES. 

Rent, &c, ? . . z I o a 

Team, &c. • • . j o o 

Seed, as before . • • 011^3 

Weeding^ &c. . • ; O 1 o 

Mowmg . . . . 016 

Ge«tingip * • . tO x 8 
Thr'eftiing.two quarters, at two (hillings and »fow:. 

peAce • • 



PRODUCE. 

Two quarters of tares, atthirty^^fix (Iiitlings • 
£^pei^fi$ • 

Profit, brides the haulm , t 

Now, on the fiiireft calculation, here is evidently a lo(s of 
eighteen (hillings and two-pence between the two profits, 

C 4 which 



4 


8 


£3 


8 


£■ *' 
3 12 
3 



8 


II 
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which might have been avoided^ had the tares been cut for hay; 
befides the injury the ground receives by a feed-cropi and the 
lofs of (b much dung, as catde eating that hay upoik the £urm 
would have yielded. An acre may poffibly produce twoquar* 
ters and a half^ which is an additional profit of about feventeea^ 
{hillings ; but this is not, in my opinion, an adequate compeii«» 
fetion for drawing and impoverifliing th6 land. 



CHAP X, 
OP TURNEPS. 



A URNEPS, like tares, is one of thofe, meliorating crops, 
whofe culture cleans the laiid> and^ at the fame titne^ enriches 
it. They thrive beft in light. foils, but fucceed tolerably well 
on ftiflF ones. Very ffrong clays are the only foils in which 
they will not grow to advantage. 

Farmers confider a cropof turneps as a fummer fallow, and 
as thiS beft preparative for either wheat or barley. To obtain 
a* good field of turneps, tbey plough the land four or five 
timed, harrow it till it is as fine as they can make it; and then 
drefs it. All this is done with the fame view that recom- 
mended tares, viz. to procure a luxuriant crop, that will fmo- 
ther the weeds which the dung carries into the field with it, 
in order that the fucceeding crop^ whether of wheat or barley, 
may Jie clean and plentiful. Befides, as this crop is fed off by 
lflieep,.the better it is, the longer will it maintain a given num- 
ber of flieep, and of courfe the greater quantity of drelBng fuch 
ftieep will leave behind them. It is generally a lofing crop 
for- that year, but the advantage hereafter reaped, amply repays 

the lofs. _> ... 

The . 
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The moft proper time to ibw them, is about Midfummer, 
or foon after, Co that if the fpring be fine, there is fufficient 
time ito clean the ground. Though we wait a week or two 
for it, a dripping time is beft for fowing, for, without fome 
rain, the feed may not grow ; in yery dry feafons, as foon as 
they are out of the ground, the fly is apt to deftroy them ; and, 
when this is the cafe, we have no other refource than to har- 
row the land, and fow it afre(h.^ If they efcape the fly, as 
foon as they put forth the rough leaf, they fhoutd be hand* 
hoed with a nine-inch hoe, cutting them up where they are 
too thick, and leaving them about nine inches diftance from 
each other. About a month after, they ihould be hoed a fe« 
cond time, to deftroy the weeds : by this time, they will be of 
fuiScient growth to keep the weeds down, and fmother th^m. 
They require no other care till they are either drawn for cat- 
tle, or eaten off by fheep. One pound of feed per acre is the 
quantity ufually fown : and as there are two or three forts of 
ttirneps, fome prefer the green rouhd, and others the tap-root- 
ed, as growing to a larger fize. In a tolerable good crop, 
the average weight of an acre of turneps, is about thirty or 
thirty-two tons. . They rather improve in weight from De- 
cember to January, but decline in weight from January to 
March. In my neighbourhood, where farmers have not a fuf- 
ficient flock of fheep of their own, they fell their turneps to 
thofe who have ; and the price of an acre varies in proportion 

* Mr. y^agg, in 1788, ohtained a<very large Suh/cription^for commu^ 
ni eating a method he had offainng them /rem the fly. He fays that it is 
not a fly that ahfolutdy kills the young plants, but a nuhitijbflug, that 
Je^vours them in the nights ; and that the mode of deftroying this infeft, is 
hy rolling the field in tU nighty as foon as the feed-leaf appears, 'with a 
barley roller, \% or Zo inches in diameter ; and after fwo or three days, 
rolling it afecondtime in the 'night , unlefs a day or tivo after the firft roU 
lifjg, the plants fhall look fhrong and vigorous. ^he tread of the horfcs 
wll not injure the crop. It 'wiHdo more good than harm, 

to 
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to thciquantky rfiecd there is, iroautHrenty-fivcibiUings ta 
hfty ihillif^s ; and .they ntvjsr ibink jof dtfpofiag ,of their crop 
any other way. Thofe wiio draw tbam, to fatten cattle, may 
poi&bly turn them to greater adv>aritage i Mr. Young fays, 
double; but, as every >fancner has not .money to buy ftock to 
Ciitten,. he is obl^d to give up that thought, andxocMent liioi.* 
felf with onricbing his land, by folding of iheep upon :it. For 
ten acces of turneps would require a ftock of one hundred and 
twenty-^four f>ounds in patde, to confome them . 
For icueiofity^ let us &e what is loftxui'an acre of turneps 

wdlfdd. 

EXPENCES. 

£. J. d. 

Rent, tythe, and taxes • . i o o 

Team, &c. . • ^ • i o o 

Filling duog-jcart, and fpreadUng, fuppofe . 026 

Se^d, one ppund . . • 006 

Twice hoeing; firft time fix IhiHings, fecond four 
thillings 

Suppofing the acre to fell for 
Thelofeis . . 

But even here is a gain of twenty-four (hillings and fix- 
pence, dedufting ten {hillings and fix pence, the expencc 
of the turneps, from one pound, fifteen (hillings, (the price 
they fell for) when we confider that, without this c^op^ the 
land would have lain idle ; and,. when we take into the confi- 
deration the advantage the next crop or two receive, from 
clean enriched land, we ihall have no reafon to complain. 
In fattening lean ftock, a tqn wieight of turneps is s. d. 
worthabout . • .22 

In feeding iean flock, about • .26 

In feeding (beep on the land . ./ . i O 

Stall-fed cattle, befides a rack of hay, will daily cat, in win- 
ter, between a third and fourth part of their own weight in 
turncp§. CHAP* 
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CHAP. XI. 
OF CLOVE R. 

JL HE introdu6lion of clo^r has turned out a grant trcftrure 
to the farmer, it being one of tkofc crops ihat pays V(Fdl for the 
tillage ; and> at the fame time, enriches and metiorates the 
^land. Its profits aiie reaped three ways, being either fed, cut 
for hay, or fuffered to (land for feed. If the farmer has {\A^ 
ciest ftockioccatiiis clover green, or has money to purchafe 
€nc\\ 2L ftocJc, he^will reap a double advantage by fo doing; for 
an acre of clover, led off green, will maintain a given number 
of cattle, much longer than k would, if made into hay. Be- 
fides, as in this cafe it does not {land to flower, it draws the 
ground lefs, and the dreffingleft by the cattle is no inconOder- 
ble advantaged If t:attle are turned in, in the beginning of 
June, three acres of clover (fuppofing thefe three acres, if cut 
and made into hay, to produce four loads and a half, cut out of ^ 
the rick) will fatten and maintain nine horfes and four cows, 
fpr four weeks ; which, at four (hillings a horfe, and two fliil- 
lings and fix-pence a cow, per week, amounts to nine pounds 
four (hillings. Now, in this time, they would eat (ix loads 
of hay, worth twelve pounds ; or, were thefe three acres 
cut, and made into hay, reckoning the hay at forty (hillings a 
load, and dedudling ten ihillings an acre for mowing, mak* 
ing, thatching, (lacking, and binding, it leaves a profit 
only of f&ven pounds ten (hillings ; and, fhould a purchafer re- 
quire it to be car|-ied ten miles, fuch carriage would be two 
pounds five (hillings, and reduce the profit to five pounds five 
£iilliogs. But, was fuch a firft crop of clover ("for I am now 

only 
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only fpeaking of the firft cutting. I fay, was fuch a firft crop 
cut day by day, carried into the ftaWe, or farm y3rd,and given 
tohorfes or cows there, it would turn out ftill more advanta- 
geous ; for it would maintain twenty Korfts for four weeks ; 
(I (]peak this from experience) which twenty horfes, in the 
fame tim^) would confume eleven loads of eldver bay^ worth 
twenty-two pounds. Here,' indeed, the dreffing is not laid 
upon the land ; but the horfc^ would in tb9.t month; if littered 
down ^itb about feven loadsof flraw^ yiekl forty Joads of dung, 
which w:ould.drefs four acres of latid well ; a drcumftance thalt 
would amply pay for cutting and carting home,, and carrying 
the djung out again upon the land. Befides, a team: fo kept 
upon green meat, would require very little corn ; half the 
quantity would do ; an objedl o( fuch importance to the 
farmer, ' 

Let us take a fscond view of this. 

Three acfes of clover, fed off by cattle on. the land. 
PROFIT. 

Nine horfes keeping for four weeks, at four {hil- 
lings each . . , 740 
Four milch cows ditto, at two fhillings and fixpence 200 

9 4 <^ 

or 3I. IS, 4d. per acre. 
The dreffing thefe will leave, win be equal to about two 
* loads of dung per acre, and the land not exhaufted. 

The fame crop mowed the firft time for hay. 
EXPENCES. 

Mowing , 

Making and flacking 
Thatching, on an average 



I 060 

12 

030 




Carried over i i 
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£. s. d. 

Brought over i 10 

Binding four loads and a half, at two {hillings 090 

Carrying to the purchafer « , 250 



PRODUCE. 

Four loads and a half> at forty (hillings ; 

Expences ' • . . 

Profit , . '^ % 

or 35s. per acre. 
No drefSng here, and the land exhaufted. 



3 IS 





9 
3 »5 


J-. 




5 5 






The fame crop cut green, and carried into the liable. 

TTwenty horfes kept for four weeks, which, if fed on 
dry meat, would eat eleven loads of clover 
hay, worth forty {hillings a load, is equal in 
value to . . . . 22 o 



o 



Forty loads of dung, at five (hillings . 500 

27 o o 
j^xtra expences in carrying the dung on the land, 
and fpreadtng it on four acres (the team is reck- 
oned at large upon the farm) . 086 

Profit . ' V • - . 26 II 6 



or 81. 17s. 2d. per acre. 

Here alfo the land is not exhaufted, but exceedingly well 
drefTed. I have reckoned nothing for labour in cutting, as 
the carter and boy will db it : nor have I brought ftraw into 
the account, as the farm will prckluce fufficient litter, that could 
not be fold, bean haulm, fern, &c. Nor have I here efti- 
mated the faving in tha corn given to the horfes, which is con- 
fKterable f nor cither rent or team, thefe being equal in every 
cafe. While 
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WhUff^Iatn upon the article of clover, and mentioning the 
ftfcd 6f it for cbw^j 1 muft not omit the danger pf turning them 
in, wtiilc it is young and high. Cows are internally differently 
foFOMd- from horfes ; a cow has not only a (lomach, but a 
jMuncH, defigned by nature as a receptacle for her food. Here 
{6e depofits it for awhile, without maifticationj and when-flie 
t5is eaten fufficlent, fhe, at her leifure, brings it a fecond time 
imo fifer rtouth, chews it; and cdnvey^ into her ftomach, where 
it is (figefted, and carried ofF.' Clover is a very loofe vegeta- 
Ue, full of air, pi^ticularly when young, and in (Iiowery wea- 
ther; ffid! as the paunch has not the fame digeftive power 
"with the (lomach, checking that fermentation that lets loofe 
the air ; if (he eatS heartily of young clover, and fills her 
paunch by drinking foon after; when fermentation takes place, 
and the air is let loofe, (he will fwell prodigtoufly; and from 
fuch fwelliiig, the vital fyftem will b^ impeded, the drcula- 
tion of the blodd (topped, and the animal will die in fifteen 
minutes, tf (he has not filled herfelf too full, driving her and 
hurrying her about,' will often relieve her; but (bould (he havt 
overloaded her paunch, and drank upon it, there is no remedy 
blit one, which, though fevere, is generally fafe and efiediial 
(having had occafion to try it, I fpeak ffom experimental 
knowledge); it is, that of making an incifion with a penknife 
through the flank into the body of the paunch, and introducing 
the pipe of a funnel into the orifice, thus letting out that air, 
that otherwife w^onld deftroy the animal By keeping the bote 
open, till the complaint ceafes^ vye remove the danger ; and 
by piercing the hide with ^n awl, fewing up the wound, and 
the application of a plaifter, it will foon heal. The place to 
make the incifion, is in the fie(hy part of the left fide or flank, 
at an equal diftance from the (hort ribs, thefpine of the back, 
and the hip bone; it (hould be pierced till the air iflTues out 
freely. Sheep are fortne^ lik^ pows.; of courfe, the fame 

caution 
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taution (hould be taken witfi dfiottt. But let the bulk of tbe^ 
grafslie ^ft eaten down by horfes, and there is no danger;, 
or, it is laid, if they are not turned in while the dew is on the 
^afs^ it may be done with fafety*. 

Clover is a fine thriving lood for- hogs: where there is m 
pond in the field, which they can always have'recourfe to, I do 
not know any better way of difpofing of the crop. But water 
is fo neceflary, that without it^ it is in vain to think of it* 
Any part of a field may be hurdled off with gate-hurdles^ and 
the only trouble is, taking good care that they do not break 
out* Seme arc apt to think hog-dung prejudicial; but it is an 
eitoneou^ notion. Being very full of falts, where the land i«* 
richly dreffed with *it, the firft crop may be rank, but future 
citops^iH feel its efFefls for years. I am of opinion, that there 
camiDt bemore profitable hufbandry, than by purchafing,foWS 
forward with pig. turning them into clover, fufFering them to 
pig there, and continue with' their pigs till they are three or 
four motxths old, and'then felling them for ilore. A n acquaint* 
ance of mine told me, that having once five acres of clover, a 
good crop^ with a pond in the field, and well fenced in, he pur- 
chafed in May ten fows of the large breed, ready to prg, which 
C6(l him thirty potknds ; that he tCirned them into this field 
about the middle of the month, kept them there till the middle 
of Septetf^ber, and then fold them ; that the ten fows brought 
Jiim ninety-erght pigs, which he fold for fifteen (hillings each, 
and the fows for two pounds ten fliillings each j that they fold- 
ed the land like a; Bock of (keep, and fo richly manured it, that 
that it wanted no drcfling for near twenty years. After the 
clover, he fowed it with wheat, which was fo rank, as to fall, 
and turn out of no value; but the year following, he fowed it 
with wheat again, and had a prodigious crop. 
Suppoi4ng five acres under this management. 

' EXPENCES. 
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EXPENCES. 

Rent, tythe, and taxes • . • .500 

Team, &c. . ; . . 500 

Seed « • • • . 126 

.Ten fows t • . . 30 o o 



PRODUCE. 

Ten fows, at fifty ftiUings ' . 
Ninety-eight pigs, at fifteen {hillings 



41 


2 


6 


£■ 
73 



10 






98 
41 


10 
2 



6 


57 


7 


6 



, £xpences ; 



or III. j9s« 6d. per acre. 

The following is an eftimate more to be relied on ; that of 
' an acre hurdled off and fed, from the firft week in May, to the 
laft in September. 

EXPENCES. 

£' •^- ^- 
Rent, &c. • . ... .100 

Team, &c. . . . .100 

Seed, nine pounds, at fix*pence • • 046 



246 



PRODUCE. 



;f. 



Keeping four hogs, eight months old, at four- 
pence a week, twenty-eight weeks . -. I 17 4 
Four ditto, ten months old, at fix-pence . 2 16 o 
Two heifers kept fix weeks, at one (hilling each 0120 
Two horfes kept fix weeks, at three (hillings each 116 o 

^ ■ U I ■ J ■ ' 

7 I 4 

Expences • m '» , • 246 

Profit , . . ^ ; 4 16 JO 

befides enriching the ground. 
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Clover, in gerieral thrives beft oh light barley land; It is 
tifiiilly fown with the fecbnd crop affer a fallow, with cither 
barley or oats, bbt fometimes with wheat ; and the richer the 
laridj the better the crop. After the barley or oals are fown, 
and harrowed in, they cuftomarily fow the clover, fometimes 
fcy itFclf, particulariy If it be defigned for feed, and fometimes 
knixed with artificial graJTes for hay. When fown it ihould 
be rolled. If clover is fown with a wheat crop, it fliould bt 
put into the ground in the month of March, before (he wheat 
is too high. This is done by harrowing the ground, fowing, 
and rolling it. The harrows will not damage the wheat. But 
v^heat is a crop that does not affbtd it fufficient flielter ; of 
courfe, it is bad hulbandry. 

An things confidered, it is much more advantageous to fow 
clover with a ifirft crop after a turnep feafon, or a fallow, than, 
with the fecond, as is commonly done; for, the land being 
then dean, and in good heart, the crop will be confiderably 
greater, and the clover will ftand a fecond year very well ; eP^ 
j^eciaiiy if, iii fUch fecond yiear^ a(hes, or a light dreffing of 
dung'i be bellowed on it. Indeed, clover is one of thofe crops, 
"which will p^y for very ample manuring; but is, at the fame 
lime, liable to be injured by unfavourable weather; a dry feed 
time^^ or a wet harveft. In dry fumm^rs, though the crop be 
finally it will weigh heavy, and cattle will thrive oh it better 
than when the crop is larger, it being fweeter^ and fuller oC 
nutriment 

The quantity of feed fown on an acre of ground, is generally 
Jronnf nine pounds to fourteen; the average quantity ten 
pounds. ! But, Mr. Young aflerts, from a. variety of experi- 
ments that be made, that in poor land twenty pounds, and in 
clean rich land, fifteen pounds an acre, is the moft advan« 
tagepus, quantity ; as in rich land the roots will fpread more, 
and leave lefs room for weeds, or natural grafs. 

D Tk^tc 
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There are feveral forts of clover, viz. broad clover, whicii 
bears a red flower; the whiteDutch,whtch^bcars a white flower j. 
^nd the trefoil, which bears a yellow one. The firft i$ what 
farm^jrs generally fow, as growing higher, and producing a. 
larger crop. ,The white Dutch, and trefoil, are better for lay* 
ing down lawns and meadows, as they will matt, and grow 
thicker at bottom ; bat they are not profitable to cut for hay. 
There is alfo another fpcQies of clover, called cow-grafs, from 
its being lefs liable to fpring cows, that feed pn it. This laft, 
though fown in March, makes but little appearance till Mid- 
6immer, and can be cut but once ; but yet grows to a great 
height,.and produces in general large crops. 

The profits of a crop of clover, as I faid before, are reaped 
three ways^ by feeding it with xrattle, cutting it for hay, or 
buffering it to ftand for feed. I have already pointed out the 
profits arifing from feeding ; let us next fee what it will pro- 
duce when cut for hay ; and in this eftimate, I will fuppofe an 
equally good crop with that I confidered before as fed, viz. to 
produce two loads and a quarter per acre,,at the two cuttings ;. 
I mean two loads and a quarter out of the rick ; for clover i& 
^ grafe that will lofe confiderably in its weight by drying. 

An eftimate of an acre. 



EXPENCES. 
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Rent, Sec. ... 
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Team, &c. 


I 


o 


o 


Seed, ten pounds . . . 


o 


5 


o 


Mowing . 


o 


I 


9 


Making and flacking, Sec, , . 
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Mowing, making, &c. the fecond cut 


o 


5 


9 


Binding two loads and a quarter • 


o 
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PRODUCE. 

^wo loads and a quartcrj at thirty-five fliillingfe 
After-feed ; ; . 

Expenccs i ;^ 

Profit A • i • 

A load bf clover is, in fome places, generally five fhilHngs 
under tjie market price of meadow hay; in others five above the 
price; but (hould hay be dear^ this crop will be more profitable* 

It (hould not be cut till it has done flowering, and begins 
to decay at the bottom ; nor, (hould it be over-dried in the 
making. 

When defigned for feed, it fhould be firft cut for hay, and 
ei^ht or ten days earlier than when the fecbnd cut Is made for 
the fame purpofe. A feed-crop is a very ptecarioiis oiie. A 
"Wet harveft will deftroy it,' and, if it does not (lower well, the 
quantity will be fmall. The fecond growth generally deter- 
mines the iFarmer in this ttiatter. If the herbage be large, it 
fhould riot be left foi- feed, as it will be apt to fall before the 
fefed is rip6, and damage the crop. When the herbage is 
ihort, and bloHbms full and large, the^e is a good pro5)eft of 
reaping a profitable harVeft. In this cafe, it (hould (land till 
it Is quite ripe. Three bufhels arid a half of feed from an 
iacirej, is a good return* 

EXPENCES. 

£• s. d. 
Rent, &c. i . ^ fc 1 6 Q 

'^l earn, &c. . . • . I o o 

Seed, ten pounds, at fix-pence . . 050 

Mowing, making) flacking, &c. the firft cut for hay o 5 9 

II n il ■ m 

Carried o^cr £2 !• 9 
D 2 
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£. /. i/i 

Brought over 2 lo 9 

Mowing, &c. the fecond time for feed . ^ 3 9^ 

Threfhing three bufhels and a haify at five ihillings 

per bufhcl .' ; .. ' ^ 

Biiidiiig one load and a half of hay • 







17 

3 


6 




ll 


»5 


a 



PRODUCE. 

£. /. d. 

One load and a half of hay, at thirty- five (hHlings a . 12 & 
Three buflKls and a half of feed, each bufliel con- 
taining fixty-five pounds, at.Cx-peiice per 
pound • • • » 5 13^ 9 

863 

Expences I * . • 3 ^5 ^ 

Profit ... . . . 4 II 3 

I have rated it here at fix-pence per ppund.: it fomettoies 
fells for more ; but, often fo lovi^ as three-pence. 

A bufhel of feed generally weigljs from fixty to fcventy 
pounds, according, to the fize of the grain. The fmaller the 
feed, if good, .the better, and the heavier the bufhel weighs. 

When a crop has flood for feed, it will produce but a fmalF 
crop of clover the next year ; it fhould^ therefore, be plough- 
ed up, and fown with wheat. Farmers, in general, fay the 
ground is in as good heart for wheat after it has ftood for feed, 
as if it was cut for hay; but I am of a different opinion. 
When threfhed, the chafF and haulm (if it may be called fo) 
wUl ferve to fodder cattle in the winter. 



. CHAP. XII. 
OF THE COURSE OF CROPS. 

jL Ii£ fucceffion of crops is a principal matter to be at* 
tended to. Different plants draw different nouriibment, anil 

' froi» 
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fipom diffbrent parts of the land. Thofe with horizontal iix>tt 
from one part, thofe with tap-roots from andther. Sooie re<- 
quire cleaner ground than others, and foiipe, land in hettc^ 
iteart. Again, fome foils are better ^lapted to certain cropiB 
than others. All this obliges the "fermer to ftudy a Uttte the 
nature of his land, and the method of cropping it . and expe<- 
perience has taught him, that it i« moft profitable, after the 
ground has been well fallowed and cleaned) to purfue the foU 
lowing method of cropping. 

On ftrong ftiff lands, ciAer 



t. Wheat. 

1. Oats and Clorer. 

3. Clover. 

4. Beans or Wheat. 

5. Turneps, or z fallow. 

IH-, I. Tafes^ 

2. Wheat. 

3. Oats and Qoif^. 

4. Cloven . 



5. Clover. 

6. Beans or Whcjtt. 

7. Turneps, or z/allow* 

or, I. Beans. 

2. Oats and Clover. 

3. Clover. 

4. Wheat. 
5- Peas. 

0. Turneps, ora^/fcw* 



Where the land is naturally rich, or made fo by kmple and 
frequent dreffings, a fummer fallow may not be necefTary, 
which is defigned only to reft the ground, and deft roy the 
weeds, Pung naturally fills the land with weeds ; but a crop 
of tumeps or tares will /mother them, and render it clean 
again ; for this reafon, I recommend drefSng the land for 
turneps, or tares, in preference to tvheat. 

Mr. Young tells usy that he has tried beans upon the fame 
ground for three or fair yctrs fucceffively, and had, every fu- 
ture year, a better and a better crop. ^ This he attributes to 
hoeing the hnd two or three times in the courfe of the fummer. 
There is no reafon to doubt his veracity, but it is not the 
common pradice of farmers ; indeed, where the foil is na- 
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tucaliy rich, where it has been drefled for wheat, and.thie cr0|| 

has been lodged from its luxuriancy» farmers bave (owed th^ 

fame land with wheat again the next year, and found their aor 

count in itj Sor, if land be, too rich for wheat, it is apt tq 

lodge with wind or heavy rains, ^nd be confiderably dar 

maged. 

On light foils, thq (iQurfe pf crops is varied, fucb zsk 
follows : ^ 

A fallow. 

Barley and Clover, 

Glover. 



1. A fallow. 

2. Wheat. 


or, I 
2. 


3. Barley and Clover, 


3- 


4.. Clover. 


4' 


5. Oats, Rye, or Peas. 


5 


6. A fallow again, or 


6, 


Turneps 


7- 



Wheat, 

Oats or Rye. r 
6. Peas. 

A fallow. 

If the land be naturally poor, the more it is refled the 
better ; of courfe, the longer it lies under clover,, ^he larger 
will be the crop that follows it. Indeed, as poor land is ge- 
nerally low rented, laying it dp vn in pafture is the raoft pro- 
fitable way of fannintr it ; efpecially if drefEng cannot be 
readily procured. By feeding, land is annually manured and 
jEliriched ; and, at the f^me time, pays no great tythes ; axir- 
cUmftance vei-y pleafing to the occupier, >\rhere tythes are paici 
in kind. Inflead of a fallow oijce in fix or feven years, it will 
be found frequently neceffary to let poor land lie a year un- 
cropped, once in three or four years j for if (in the farmer's 
phrafe). it be oyer-driyen, without ^ muph greater quantity of 
manure than be generally has to beftow upon it, it will 
often produce little .more th^n the feed, be the ground ever fo 
clean. 

CHAP. XHI. 

.ON TBE PROFITS OF A FARif W GENERAL, AND 

GRASS LAND JN PARTICULAR. 



Li 



aET us now recapitulate the profits onthp different crops I 
]:)ave picntioned 5 apd it will fliew the fair advantage a genile^ 
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man may expert to reap from a farm of one hundred 2nd Pfiy 
acres of arable land, under good management. As we fliall 
take a view of feven fucceffive years, in the c^hkL- of which a 
round of crops takes place, it is immarenal whether we fuppofe 
the whole farm cropped the fame year with the fame kind of 
corn, or with different forts : the produce at the feven years 
end will be the fame. 

We will begin with ftifFland, on which the courfe of craps 
will be, after a fallow, I. Tares, 2. Wheat. 3. Oats and 
Clover. 4. Clover. 5. Clover. 6. Beans. 7; Tnrneps, 

£, J. d. £. s. d. 

1. Thcprofitof i5oa(I:r^of Tares> 

cut for Hay — at i 9 * 6 is 221 5 o 

2. Dittoof 150 acres of Wheat, at 2 17 6 — 431 5 o 

3. Ditto, ditto — Oats, at 2 7 4 —355 O o 

4. Ditto, Clover cut for Hay, at 5 5 o*-— 787 10 o 

5. Ditto, Cloyer fed, at 5 5 o — 787 10 o 
^.. Ditto^ ^-^ Beans, at i 13 o — -247 10 o 

2830 o o 
«jr. Lofs on 150 acres of Turneps fed oflF by 

ftieep, at i8s, r-^-^ — • . 135 6 o 

" i • • 

Profit ^ ; . . 2695 o O 

The waftecorn at the barn door will yield ill 

poultry lol.. a year; which, in feven 

years, will give a profit of - ' ' ■■ 70 O o 

Total profit £.2765 o o 

Divide then "^765 1. 4>y 7 years, and It will appear, that a 
farm of 150 acres will yield an annual profit of 395 1. but, if 
the land be naturally poor, and ;t be necieflary to make th^ 
fevcnth; year a fallow; inftead of 135 1. lofs on the tiirncps, 
we muft reckon the lofs of rent and team, which Will be 300I. 

* Injhe Chapter en C/ot^er^ I ha've pci^d cut, that fuch a crop may 
he made to produce a larger profit than fi<ve gUifYeas an acre^ hut I ha've 
taken it here at a inedium 'value. 

D 4 this 
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this will make a diflFercnce of lofs to the amount of 165 U an4 
reduce the 2765 1. to 2700 1. whrch, divided by 7, leayes ^h^ 
annual profit only 385 I. 14 s. , 

Now, fuppofing the farm to confift of light land, we muft 
crop it as follows, after a fallow, i. Tares. 2. Wheat, 
3. Barley and CioyeTf 4. Clover. 5. Peas, 6, A fallow. 
Then • , . 

I. The profit of 150 acres of 

Tares cut for hay, at 196 will be 22i 5 q 
a. Ditto, of 150 acres of 

. Wheat, at — 2 17 6 431 5 q 

3. Ditto, ditto. Barley, at 3110 532 o o 

4. Ditto, ditto, Clover, at 550 — r-^ 787 10 o 

5. Ditto, ditto, Peas, at i 8 O — ~ 210 O 
Profit on poultry for flx 

years, at lol. a ye^^ 

6* Lofs o|i a fallonf 



1942 1. divided by fix years, gives an annual profit of 
323 1. 13 s. 6d. 

As moft forms confift of fpm? meadow, take the following 
cftiinatp of an acre^ 







00 










2242 
300 











Neat 


profit 


;f-I942 









EXPENCES, 



£. s. d. 



o o 

1 O Q 



Hent, &c. as before . . . i! 

Team, '&c. as before , ^ . l ^ ^ 

Mowing . . , . \ p 2 6 

^JV^akmg and ftacking , . .050 

Thatchmg . . ^ . . . o | o 

finding one load and a half Qfh^y ^ \ o 3 q 

2 11^ 
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?RACTICAL HUSBANDRY. 
PRODUCE. 

Qne load and a l^alf of bay* at forty-five (hillings 
Latte^rOiatl) , , , , 

^xpencet • , , ♦ 

profit 9 . f • ♦ 

TJie ftubbles, &c, of a form of one hundred and fifty acres, 
Hfill keep thirty (heep :)1I the year round, of courfe an additional 
profit arifes of more thon 40 1. a year. 

' In P^orty a tolerable good &rm, whether it conGfts of a light 
or a flifffoil) will pay upon an average, with good management> 
forty or fifty {hillings an acre; provided the occupier holds fuf- 
ficient land to employ his team fully. 

The nearer a farm is to a market, and to the convenience of 
getting ms^nure cheap, the more valuable it is. 

Let me recommend it to every ocpupier of land, whether 

gentleman or farther, to keep a regular account, debtor and 

f:reditor| not only of his farm in general, but of every field in 

particular, with a memorandum annexed of the time the fe^d 

was fown, the harveft reaped, the favourablenefs or unfavour- 

?(b\enefs of the feafon, the quantity of ploughings the land re- 

peiycd, the drefling given it, and every other particular. By 

a tecourfe to this, at future times, he will be able to afcertain 

the condition of his land, and how far he proceeded upon a good 

plan, or fell upon a wrong one ; ^nd, of courfe, whether he 

flipuld purfue the fame method in future or not. By fo doing, 

his bufmefs will become an amufement, and his^farm not only 

pQ progtable, biit inftrudlive. 

The following is a ruled page for that purpofe, and a copy 
ftf fuch an accoMflt kept. ' 

The 
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PRACTICAL HUS8ANDRV. ^ 

CHAR XIV* 

ON POTJTOES. 

OTA TOES now being a common crop with moft 
farmers, it may not be unacceptable to the purchafers of thi^ 
volume, to have this mode of hufbandry pointed out. 

Potatoes will grow almoft any where, but generally thrive 
befl; OQ a light fandy loam, not too dry or too moid ; it (hould 
be ploughed two or three times, and the deeper the better. 
To have a good cr^p, it will be neccflary that the ground 
Ihould be in good heart. Juft before the laft ploughing, a 
good quantity of mellow dung (hould be fpread and ploughed 
in> at the rate of about ten loads an acre, or more. This 
ihould be done, if the weather is mild, at the beginning of 
March, if likely to be frofty, it may be deferred a iorttiight 
longer. And the moft advantageous ,w^y of propagating 
them, is by planting them at great diflances» and digging or 
horfe^hoeing the ground feveral times between them. Mr. 
Tull gives an example of it ; in which the horfe-hoeing fuc- 
ceeded much better than dung, and without the expence of it. 
He fay$, a piece of ground was planted with potatoes, the 
grej^ter part of it in the common way, but in one part worfe 
than-the reft ; they had been fet at a yard diftance every way ; 
the rett of the ground was dunged ; this poor part had no dung, 
but wa5 ploughed deep at feveral times four different ways, i'o 
that the ground .was ftirred and broken thoroughly every where 
about the potatoes ; and in this piece the crop was confiderably 
better than where it was dreffed ; the plants, indeed, appeared 
weaker, but the roots we/e very large; whereas, in the drcfled 
part, where the ground had not been ftirred, they were fcarce 
|Vorth taking up. 

^ . 3 In 
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In the laft ploughing in March*, tjie ground fliould be laid 
even, and then the fyrrows fliould be drawn at three feet 
idi (lance from each otheir, and about feven or eight inches deep 
in the bottom of this fuj^row, the roots &ouId belajd at about 
]iS inches afunder^and thefqrrow then covered in v^ith the evth* 

About the time vrfaen the ftoots are expeSed to appear 
^bove ground, the land fliould be well harrowed over both 
ways, in order to break the clods, render the furfece fmootb^ 
and defiroy the young weeds. The hoe-plough (which is a 
fmall plough with one horfe) may be ufed ta ftir the ground, 
and deftroy the weeds between the rows. If this latter pro* 
cefs is done two or three times in the fummer, and the hand^ 
hoe ufed betweea the plants, till they come to run and over- 
fiiadow the land, the crop will be the better ; for nothing is 
ib beneficial to them^^as keeping the ground light abput them 
and clean. 

The haulm is generally killed by the firft frdft in autuoon i 
the roots (bould then be aken up and laid by in a good ^uait« 
thy of fand, or dry earth, under ihelter, fo as to be k^pt from 
wet and froft. 

The following is an cftimate of a fair crop on one acre of 
•ground : 

Rent by the year, and taxes, fuppofe i o o 

Team . . . . . * 1 O 
Additional labour in cartiBgandfpreadiogthe manure p 3 Q 

Nine bufhels of potatoes, at is. per buihel Q .9 o 

Cutting ditto at 1 1 per bifhel . . o I i| 

Planting at 3d. per bufhel . . • o ;Z 3 

Horfe- hoeing 3 times, at IS. 5d. • ^ . 046 

Hand-hoeing twice, at a*?. 6d. • . 050 

Pigging up, at \\ per bufliej, 400 bufliels '2 10 O 

Carting away, &c. . . . 150 



400 bufhels at is. per bufliel ;^.ao 
Expences as above, fay 7 

Profit — l^i 
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The land now being in a good ftate, is likely to produce a 
Igood crop of wheat, oats or barley, for potatoes is an amelio- 
rating crop. At 9d. per bufliel, it would pay a farmer well, 
the produce then would be 81. and as a bufhel weighs 56 lb. or 
better, gWtn to pigs, cows, or horfes, it will pay gd. a bufhel ; 
but a good crop of potatoes will often yield 500 bufhels. The 
haulm is not here reckoned into the profit; this, if laid down 
in the yard, will pay for the carting home. In the Appendix 
the reader will fee fomeobfervations on this hufbandry. 

Captain Campbell, of the Warren Houfe, Cobham, gave 
mt the fiJlowing relation. Having purchafed a fmall farm> 
of whiclj two acres, the foil light, had been an old lay, un- 
drefijbd for 18 years, and quite worn out, and having no 
dreffing to fpare, he had it dug up with fpades, and planted it 
with potatoes on the furlace, turning the land over them, fifll 
laying on the feed potatoes a little fern, to keep the earth loofe 
on them. The width of each bed of potatoes was 4 feet, and 
an interval of 4 feet between bed and bed; the plants were fet 
in* rows 9 inches a-part in the beds. This digging coft him 
4QS. an acre: he employed men to earth them up aU the 
fummer, during their growth, and at Michaelmas dug them up* 
The produce-of the two acres was 1200 bulhels, for which 
he was ofFered is. 6d. a bufhei^ but did not fell them^ 
keeping them for his cattle : he faid the expence of feed, 
plantings .digging, and taking up was 81. an acre; and had he 
fold the 600 bufEels each acre produced, at is. 6d. per bufhel^ 
the produce woiild have been 45 1. and deducing 81. ex- 
pences, the profit 37 1. which doubled the fee-fimple of the 
land: this great crop was attributed to the land having lain 
fo long idler 
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.CHAP. XV; 

bN HATMJklfJG. 

^OLLL grafs !s ripe and fit to tut, when in full bloom; 'Vhi 
bell method of converting it into hay, is to have proper per- 
fons who can be ttufled, one to folfow each two mowers^ if 
the fwarch is not more than one can fpread ; and let theft^ 
perfons fcatter the fwarth well all over the ground, as foon ^ 
cut ; not barely turn it overj but fcatier it welL In this ftatd 
it fliould remain the whole day. 

The next day, as foon as the dew Is off, it flioiild be tufnfed 
again and again ; and, before night, made up into grafs cock^, 
with the trenches and drains clean raked out. 

The third day,' if the weather permits, it fhould be tedded 
and raked nearer together ; for as it withers, it occupies lef$ 
fpace. It ftiould then be turned over and over in the day^ and 
rowed in, that is, raked into rows long before evening, made 
into moderate large and round cocks, and the ground raked 
rotmd them. 

The fourth day, thefe cocks are again fpread, turned, and 
if not dry enough, put into flill larger cocks, and the follov^r- 
jng day opened, turned, and carred to the ftack* 

When hay is fufficiently made, it will rattle, that is to fajr^ 
its crifpnefs will be heard in putting it together. If the crop 
is thin and the weather hot, it will be fit to Carry the third day^ 
and all the procefs will be fhorter. 

By this mode of hay-making, as the mowers keep on cut-* 
ting, all parts are going forward at the fame time, and fewer 
mowers are required in proportion to hay- maker s^; Thef 
per fons employed Ihould be proportioned to the quantity ol 

ground. 

i A goodi 
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A good mower will cut an acre of grafs in a day, if it is not 
much lodged, two mowers two acres ; fo that one haymaker 
is fufficient for two acres the firft day, the fecond day two 
acres will require two perfons, the third day it may require 
two, but one is fufficient the fourth day. 

Hay is always beft that is fufficiently dried, not to heat 
much in the ftack, it then goes in green and comes out green. 
Such is the London hay, and that is ever efteemed the beft. 

Meadows that are flowed^ have a long ftalky grafs full of 
joints when good, which retain the juices fome time ; if fuch 
grafs be turned till thefe knots or joints are dry, in order to 
prevent heating* the other parts would be burnt up and fpoiJu 
Such grafs fhould be csrried as fqon as the leaves are well 
withered, it then heats in the ftack, and when cut is chiefly 
of a pale dingy red colour, fmells well, cattle eat it greedily, 
and it does double the good it other wife woold. ; 

It is bad farming to make the latter-math into hay, let it 
be ever fo long and thick; for be the weather as favourable 
as it may, fuch grafs not having fun and time to harden it, is, 
after all, foft and wooly, without nourifhment, and though 
cattle are fond of it, it will ftarve them. BefiJes, it robs 
the land of the drefling it would receive by the urine and dung 
of cattle that feed it down. 

The clofer grafs land is fed down the better. Care fliould 
be taken not to turn in horfes and cows after Chrlftmas, if 
the weather h wet, to poach it, but fheep may follow heavjT 
cattle, and their tread will work it, and do it much good. 

Where meadows can be readily flowed, it is a great ad- 
vantage to farmers to do it. 
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CHAP. xvr. 

ON S V It N ET. 



A 



S Biii^het IS i good winter pafture^ when Jjafture ii 
Watited, produces a great crop, and continues long in the' 
ground, it is Well worth a farmer's while to try a feW acre* 
of it, particularly as it will flourifli on light, fandjrj'oi" chalty 
landi 

It may be fb wed either ^in drills, ' 6t broadcaft; It may b€ 
fown with barley or oats, but it is not fo ftronjg as if fowii 
alone. It rifes from I44nches to 2 feet in height, and peife&i 
its feed three times a year in June, July, and Atitumn. Thcf 
quantity of thd firft crop of feed is about 40 bufhels per ad-e i' 
and its value, if fold, 6d. per lb. Sik ounces of feed fills a pint 
meafure, of-eourfe a bulhel will contain about i4lb. and is 
worth I2s. 40 times 12s. is 241b, But as it cannot always 
be fold, it is neceffary to know that the feed is nearly as good' 
as oats for horfcs, and they cat it well': thus an acre will at tVrcr 
mowings give as good as 10 quarters of corn, befides three 
loads of hay ; for hbrfes will eat the haulm, and thrive upon it? 
with half the allowance of corn. 

" If fown broadcaft the quantity of feed' per acre is from* ii 
to 141b. but it is befl drilled, when lefs than' half^ the quantity 
will do. The land (hould be clfean, fin^ and in good b^iarV:' 
the fetd (hould be drilled in rows 10 or i2 inches a-parf, aiidP 
the feed fet about fan inch deep. The time for fowirig it is' in 
March or April, when the land is dry aiid the moiiliifitlei 
Some fay 41b. of feed is fufficient for an acre drilled, becaufe 
41b. of feed contains about 350,000 feeds, in the hufk of which^ 
if only 2-3ds are faved, it gives about 5 good feeds to a fqu^rc 
foot 9 whereas one plant in a fquare foot is enough. 

Whv 
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Whcti up) hoe it and fet it out as turnepsi to f 6 or*i iJndies 
apart, leaving' the ilem of theplant, and^thirin dry weather V 
hoe it again as the weeds rife, all the fummen Deep hoemgr^ 
after^ the firft fumnaer» in.broadcaft hoelngi istimieceilk'Tekt 
Burnet is a bufhy plant, fpreads much, and no common wcedit 
can thrwe under it after the firft year* -* ' 

Hoifes, black cattle^ and flieep, are fond ofic^ it will not- 
hurt them Jike clover. It: will ciire flieep of the^iK>t; is ex*^ 
cellent for milch cows> increaHng their milk, improving the^ 
quality, aftd fiaaklnjg ^xteedady fine butter. 3 

It will fcour fome horfes, to others it is diuretic. It is 
whoieTome^ither gr^en or Jn hay. In fome h^ds it becomes^ 
difagreeable to the tafle,^ and cattle will not eat it) the land 
£bould be firft tried therefore with a fmall quantity. 

.Qn feisding bqrnet with (heep, the ground fUls naturally 
with trefoil ; this laft the iheep will eat in preference, till 
they are ufed to thp bumet. It is not liaUe to^ be injured by 
treading, of courfe will pafture heavy cattle, at any time of 
the year ; ix>r can it be eaten down too doie. Jtds an ever* 
green, ^refifts cold, heat, and drought, and is ready fo<^ u& at 
all times of the year. It vegetates in winter, even in froft ' 
' and fnow, though at fuch times flowly : it (hould, therefore; 
not be fed' down too late in autumn, but allowed to rife fix: 
inches or more. In winter this will not wafte^ but grafs and 
continue frelh, and will afford good feed in March and April* 
when feed is wanted. It fhould be well drcfled Ae end of Ja^ 
nuary or beginning of February. That crop of burnet lafts 
longeft which is conftantly fed. If after it is fed down, it is 
rolled and laid fmooth, it may be mowed in fpring to foil cat'* 
tie with. Indeed, if drefled occalionally, it may always be 
carried into tliehoufe and ^aten^ green. - , 

After twice mowing, burnet, like other crops, requires 
drcffing, which fhould be powdered j as chalk, lin^e, alhes^ 
foot, &c. of courfe top dreiEng. 
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If ciit for hty,- it flwutd be-done juil htispt Idoffi^lhiilg^ 
Whto madil. into h:l3r> it Adoldv if * flnm^iy^ be tii^uted atf 
dovor Hafi^^eir.stckttd» lolnrisa eunnet in tb^ fiekf urhich, if 
the tick iftfinall,^ fhoaU be^ wH^fd yrian the hay hiS dOD^ 

The feed being apt tofluediwheh md^vm ftr iti fe«d, it 
ftMlfl bo (ciit ^hdEi Afs dew. it oh^ Not onljr the ^aualtti is 
good foddec f but the. thidr xxiixed with other chaff i» dlAl 
gpai. ■/ 

Six men and tw^r boyi tbfeftei attd cleaned 7I acre^ iii 
ftvtiik d^qrft Tins yidlded /jbo buihels of clean f^tidt^ 200 
iacka of cfa^ and 7 loads of hky or haulm^ Ten days after 
the 7I acres were cleared^ it fbd 7 cows, % culvies, and s| 
borre$, ti)i Aifdiaelnnas; theh^. being bsAed till Nbvensb^ 15^ 
it prodi|ced ftgboiicrop againi and fed 6 head of cattle till 
Chriftmas^ * > u^ ;. 

WhctiodiiiP fibres are burnt Dp^ bamet will 0m]ri& 
|Deeitv and>grew away> as if llsovt^rod qn weeicly. AfteK the 
firft. year the expencts it mereljr the harvefting and oc^afiom^ 
idreffing^ 

An feflimate of thfe 7I Acttu 
]^ent^ tithes^ and taxes ; • s ■ 750 

Mowingj I J. e^/. per acre . •. ,oiri| 

fDettih^ in, additbnal labdor, 2s. per acre . o u 6 



3DpbufteIs of feed, valued as fMiodf^ bufrgoing 

fefthcr* jyj quarters^ at ^t4^.,|^er quarter • 
aoafacks pf chafL at is, , _ • • 

j loads of hay^ fodder ^t3o§/ . . 
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3 month^ ft^ to Michaelrrias^ for eleven head erf 

cattle, ^t 8s«ptr month <each 
6 weeks for fix bead^ to Chri(bnaS| ditto 
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I)ediiift expences as above • • 

Profit . : .. . , 

Here Is a profit of 8K 6s. 9i. per acre; and as 7!, 5s. is 
diarged for Ihe team, whidi wds employed only for getting in 
and carting the dung, and which in faft was not worth 40s. 
die remaining 5h if divided between the 7 actef, would make 
di6 profit 9U an acre,' twice as much as oan^e cleared from 
an acre of meadow. Could the feed have been fold at los. 
abufttdthe pFoduce bf that artone would Imve been 150I. 
or mere than ^ol. an acre. But the conveitiencc of fucb 
feed is of more value than all the red. 



mm 



CHAP. XVH. 
OP PLOUGHING AND HARROWING. 

XXis neoefiary to oiake fome few obfecvaticaiis on this bead, 
both as to the nature of the ploughing, .Retime when, and 
the number of pbiq^ga. . 

I would, in the 4rft place, recoomend it to every occupier 
of bnd, io^mploy a very good pbu^wnan, one who knows 
how to plough and fow well, and one who will not want 
watching. A team of two faorfes in lights and four in Aiff 
land, will plough anacfet)r mope, in the courfe of a day; 
one acre is tiae cuftomary aliotn^etit of a day^s,work, and is 
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68 PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, 
generally performed in eight hours. The team ufually leaves 
work at two o'clock ; but it is better for th^ horfes, jn fummef 
timcj.io get to. work at four or five, and^uit before the heat 
of the day. , . . : 

All that is neceflary for a maftfer to take care of, is, that his 
ploughman dock not ride upon the handles of thq, plough, but 
plough die ground as deep as the plough will effe£l it, or as the 
upper ftaple or layer of the land will admit. 

Plants that have tap-roots, as beans, carrqts, &c. thrive beft 
in deep earthy which has induced.many to trench-plough their 
land ; but, for corn, ,the common depth of five inches is pre- 
ferable to deeper ploughing* As I faid before, I am no ad- 
vocate for turning up the clay or gravel, and mixing it with the 
mould : and for this reafon; that it will require a long feries of 
tillage,, to bring fuch foil as is thus turned up into the fame 
fiate with the furface \ and it is contrary to the gei^ral prac- 
tice of hu(bandry. ^ ^ 

Weare next to take care that the ridges lie handfome, round, 
and even. In dry foils, the ridges may be broad^nd flat ; but 
in wet, moid ground, the higher and narrower die ridges are, 
the drier it will lie. la .wet, clayey foils, I have ever found 
three or four- bout lands the beft, as in harrowing, the horfes 
may walkitt the furrows, and thus avoid poaching it. The 
furrows between the ridges fliould, when the work is done, lie 
cleah, fo that die water can run freely off; and water-furrows 
fliould be made in all depei^ing places, to carry it clean away 
into the ditchef . This cannot be well done, but.by the fpade,- 
and hien (houM be employed for the purpofe; for unlefs the 
crop lies dry, it will turn out a poor one. It is neceflary, 
thereforei to drain all wet flanks ; for y^here the water flands, 
the. crop commonly fails. For the fariie reafon, at the laft 
ploughing, in moift rifing land, the ftfrrows (hould be up and 
down the hill i but ia hungry, burning foils, it may be proper 
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to leave the ridges acrofe Ae hill, in order to hold the water and 
the drefling, Which otberwlTe might, in heavy rains^ be walhed 
away. 

As to the time of ploa^fng, this mail be, in Tome meafiirey 
regulated by the weadier ; for, in wet (oils, there are times 
W^en the plough cannot go upon the land* In ftiff* clays» 
where a winter fallow is neceflary to mellow and break the 
dods, the (lobbies ihould be always broken up in autumn; 
but, where winter fallows are not neceflaryi autumnal plough- 
ings may, for want of time, be omitted ; efpecudly when the 
ground-is defigned for beans or turneps die next year. Such 
a crop, receiving no very great advantage from ploughing in 
autumn^ the ftubbles may as well be left for the feed of (heep s 
for autumnal ftirrings are defigned to deftroy the roots of weeds 
by frofts, and to pulverize the land. This it more neceflary 
for barley or oats, than for a crop that can be hoed, as hoeiiq; 
the ground will efieSually deftroy the weeds. But, in wet 
foils, when fuch autumnal ptoughings are given, care (hould be 
taken to ridge up the land, and water-furrow it, fo as to lay it 
dry ; otherwife, where we mean to do good, we (hall chill the 
land, and do it a great deal of harm. 

Farmers vary in their opinions refpe£ling the number of 
ploughings on different foils. In (Irong lands, ill adapted to 
certain crops that thrive heft in light ones, as turneps, clover, 
barley, peas, &c. the more we pulverize the foil the better^ 
which cannot be done, but by many ploughings, rollings, and 
harrowings; and where we wilh to fummer fallow, and clean 
the land from weeds, it is only to be dpne by frequent ftirring 
it I but, when we mean to fow it with fuch grain as delights in 
ftrong land, as wheat, beans, oats, &c. many ploughings are 
not oi^y unnece(rary, hut may be injurious. The fame rea- 
foningwill hold good in light land, provided it be clean : one 
ploughing is better for wheat, beans^ or oats, than thr<>e i but, 
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where k is'tMeflary U> olefin tl^hdiA^^ m UAtw$i9t Mxap 
feUansyif the iirmer has tinle^ tni ditt<fo it wkh hk'OWfi leaitiy 
fo as not to befiow more expence upon the land than kurUl 
pt^ he ctnhot ^irril plough it loe ttMichs 

All that is tiec^ry to (iiy, With ttfpeSt to harf dwii|g# i$^^ 
thst tvtty htmet Hktmli have three pair of hatiroWs of ^different 
fitd : ft laige Ikkvjr pair jbf'diree or &yr herfet , n findler 
pair for two borfes^ and a Ms pai^ fiAortt. Tb^ gfeat har-» 
tows fdUow the plou^ the next fisBe^pulvarialK the lAad^ ami 
the ftnaU httrrowd are chi^y ufed for harrowing in the kei. 
Thb land bemg pldbigbed in order to tleati it^ 'lire eahhot wdl 
liiakfe too tnoGh ufe of thb harro^^ .for it is el«r<buiiiio(s to 
brin^ tt mtd firie tskh^ lind iM fuffsr a we^ lo grdw. 

If the hmd te not ia "ftroilg ddy^ fevtn or eight acres, hajt- 
101^^ twice ov^r iti i pUce Mnth th6 great harfews, k agood 
^y*t work. Saiialier barrows fiiould^ three or four iiaota 
in a placet 



CHAP. xvr. 

OF WEEDING. 



J[T havirtg teeh <)bferved that, clean our land ever* "welli 
. time ivill rfatiirally fcwi it, «nd thaft the carrying titi xlf dung 
^llcorftribute toTufch foulitrfs; wherever #e fiad Olbfitttiooa 
iimik Hfe WHft atroj) ^hat tfamiot bfc hoed, itlbbrfd be hand* 
w^swfed, by going up thefbrfbiirs, reaching lacroft ibe tidgtt, 
"ahd pulling up fach Wccck by the roots ? foi-, Wete ^hfey fifflfered 
to fted, InffieAd of ewe Siveed, "without a fr^ fiiHow, '>^ Ihould 
bafvc ate ne!xt jrear a fll6afand. Catlock, poppy, dotT^, thiT- 
'ties, an fhottMlye^leafa pttTled ottt 5 tod Whetifever lire fend Ac 
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h&, evcB in itw ^bpJgp rawf, tbpy fliouW conftandy be cuf 
deown before they feed ; weaver Cfm bfve a cle^iii ^m with^ 
Q4it ; fqr the feed of th^ thiftle is winged, and will fly» with th(^ 
trail breath of air, from field to 6eid. Wooing the crpp ha^ 
faved the neceffity of n;iany a ^llpw, whiph is the lofs of i| 
jcear^s rent, and the annual e^cpeiv^e of ^ ^ao). 

Thofc who ftudy the clb^awefs of thei* gfoundi: Will ftafa^ 
,aure tP weed their diitig-l|ilkA*pop tirn? to tUi^e,^ and fow W 
l^rain b^ fu^ af ii free fr<mi the ieed$ of w^* 



CHAP. XVII. 
hr HEDGING JND DITCHING. 

W HAT thqr call deadhedges, ftreldieciiftomaiy ftncds in 
my «io^B)K)Ufiux>d ; and I apprebetid this method of incl^og 
fields is very general throughout the kingdom, except in coun- 
tries where . they have plenty of ftone, of which they make 
walls. Gentlemen and opulent formers, who ftudy more the 
neatnefe of their farms, than the article of profit, will plant their 
banks with quicks, or yriiit^'thofii* Such a fence, nodoubt^ 
is beautiful, fecure, when properly grown, and, if cut with 
(beers once or twice in t\^ fwuoer, wUi lad a great number 
of years j but it is certainly an expenfive one : for, befides th^ 
•anud isbour of clipping, the farmer Jo&s the advantage he 
XTQiiM^odiecwife receive in 'the fpare wood, which will fupplf 
jiif O0f^ and his oven; and lot a quickfot hedge be ever i^ 
gopd, it isijootantpeoetrable to feogs. 

. I>eadA4g8r«i^}fence6aiade;by cutting the ragged rambling 
Jicdge ek&idjDWn to the hawk, ^cepairing the bank :by eaAing the 
CWtiMaif to4Ucfa upppitj^iving in ibikes between a wo and 
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three feet long, filling the lower part-with bufhes, and weaving 
It to the top, between the (takes, with hazles, or any pliabl^ 
fticks of fome fength. A man will complete four or five rods^ 
or perches, of fuch a fence in the comAion way. In the courfe 
of ten or twelve hours ; and the cuRomary price with us, \t 
from three-pence to four-pence a rod, and two (hillings a hun* 
dred for the faggots he makes with the fpare wood, with the 
liberty of taking home a feggot, worth two or three-penc6 
more, each night, on his leaving work. Such a* fence, wrth 
occallonat mending, will laft five or fix years, till the wood in 
the hedge is fufficiently grown to remake it. Making this 
fence is, in fa3, attended with do expence, as the faggots ob- 
tained at every fuch making, are generally worth twice the 
value of the labour. 

If the 4djoi^ng ditch be fufficiently cleaned, out to let the 
water pafs freely, the bank be fmooth and tight, and the hedge 
even and ftrongV whifch may be known, by putting our hand 
upon the top, and (haking it in different places, the (ence is 
well made. 



CHAP. XVIII. 
OF THRESHING. 



i^OME farmers choofe this bufinefs fhould be done by the 
day, others by the quarter* Thbfe who are for the firft mode, 
give this as their teafon ; that when men work by the day, 
they generally do their work better, being in no hurry to ge( 
it done : whereas,' when they thfe(h by the quarter; they (ektom 
beat the corn clean out. Thofewho are for the odier mbdej^ 
argue thus: if dienitbrdh by the day, unlefs the mafttr^ eye 
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is cdnftantly upon tbetn» they will wade their dme ; aiid 6{ 
^cbiirfe, in the end, he will pay raore for his threfhing, than if 
^he work was done by the i)uaiter ; and as to not beating it 
t)ut dean, that is the matter's bttfinefs ; he niuft examine if^ 
-^d tee that thie bufinefs be prc^rly executed. In mod coun- 
tries, i^ien wifli to threfh by the quartet^ : as by working hard, 
and a greater number of hours than is the ufual complement of 
ii day's work» they can earn more money in thecourfe of th6 
week. This principle has made it diiEcuIt to find men to 
threfii by the day ; and, indeed, if honeft men are employed, I^ 
4)iink it moft pleafant both iox mafter and man, that tiK work 
be done by the* quarter* 

Where a day's labour is rated at eighteenpence, the follow* 
ing prices are g^erally paid for threfliing. 

Sm d» , /• J^ 

Threfliingaquarter of Wheat from 26 to 4 o 

Barley 2 o 3 6 

Oats — — t 2 I 8 

Beans -^<^-r- i a -^-^ i 9 

Peas I a « — - J 8 

according to what the crop yields. 

After the com is threflied out, the cleaning, or winnowing, i$ 
pud for befides. Two men and a boy will clean a load of 
oats or wheat in a day. 

Clover feed is from five (hillings to fix (billings, threihing 
and cleaning* , , 

Drawing, weighing, and binding of wheat-draw after threfli^ 
ing, one (hilling a load. 



CHAP* XIX. 

OF manuring: 

-M^ANURING of land is of fMch importance to tbi^ farmer^ 
diat he who omits it, muft never expe&, a gopd crop , indeed, 
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k\$ih^ very Ji£p pf hnQ»^ni^y% ^ tU <:^ltMf^{p^ »C llM ^J^»- 
liot:gq on'WUbout it. I^-^ 9£iglibourkoc»d pf.gfoat tiM«^|f)% 
pleoly in>y bp had, and af ^ very jre^9iHi>l« RiHcpg^, 9wt. wt«it 
;ire Airmers tp do, who iwp !ticK> r«p3{e /o ^ii)py fi^ph ^ ^vfkjikr 
u^ i Where m#nitfe i^ n^ ^ ^^^ w^t wtfe-^w^, fwfPl * 

IU)d this can be don? oi^y by JceefAng 9£ l#rgt ,^ i^fe of jC9^ 
«6 ttic &rm win admii «4 ^ivj by :^heF d)0##» whkh I iSbaU 
fointout* 

Stable 4ttBg if one ^ ibe boA jBaaniimfi ; aa4) if. pdroluftfl 
<irlirre it adv l>e purcfaafed)^^^ vmrth ^ipon tkf laumfniaa ^Rjtp 
fliilllngs to ten (hillings a load ; ten ortwebneiof Ifciffi ioslsjis 
j» ampk dc^ffii^ ^ to flflre cHfiiuidy and will kftei^it is good 
heart, if kept clean, for &v» or fix ye«m To faife then ^hi^ 
greaedl quantity iip6n afarm from a given number of horf^ 
IS the matterin qucftion. This is to be done by keeping them 
•II the year round in the ftablf^ ai^d Uttering them well ; in 
mrhich cafe, a borfc will, ea«ii average, make twenty-feven 
%r^twenty-dght loads, which will manure three acres wellj 
i>ut to efFeift this, it will take four Wds and a half of ftraw tt> 
each horfe ; which, if the farm will not fupply, (hould be pur- 
chafed. Suppofe thefe four loads and a half to coft 3/. js. &/. 
and to produce twenty-eight loads of dung ;* the price /j^r load 
will then be«nder half a crown. Fern, where rt tan be got, 
is a tolerable fubftitute for ftraw ; but a farm generally yields 
fufficient Utter to make the purchafe of it unneceffary. The 
flubbte of the fields might be mowed or harrowed up in frofty 
wes^her, and4«d»cl^4kepurp<»fe» / 

Farm-yard dung is the ne»t in <{iiality ; and where cattle 
are foddered the ivinttr through, and 4hi^ yard well fpread 
with litter, they will, upon an average, yield fix or fcvm 
loads p^ head, fo that two cows- will manure an acre. Whefc 
cattle arc flall-fbd for ftutcning, two beafts will, if wtJll Ut* 
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te^ yieU about twenty-three ^oadt of duag ib ibe fpac( of 
^fifteen weeks. ^ 

{t (hould be a farmer's ftudy to make a compoft duxi^iU jit 
every field gate. For this purpofe, he fbould carry there all 
ihe maiiiurftS he can pick up. Cleaniiiigs of ponds or ditches^ 
chalki earth, day, aftes, the dung of bogs, geefe, pi^geonst 
.poultry, brick-rubbilh, or any tiling he can get, fuch.ai the 
lift below points out^ this, if well mixed together, with« 
little lime, and turned once or twice inihe year, will turnx>ut 
an excellent manure for grafs, clover, or any otiier purpole. 
But he ihouM take pure to k^ep {iich dunghills free from 
weeds. 

When land is dre&d at the xate of ten cart-loads ^r acre, 
€ach cart fliould contain fufiicient to make (ixteen heaps, as 
parcelled out in the field ; and one fuch heap Hiould be allotted 
and fuiEcient, to cover one fijuare rod of ground, there being 
one hundred and fixty fquare rods in each acre. But where 
the foil is in tolerable good condition, eight loads/^r a^re will 
be fuffictent for wheat, as ten loads of good dung inay make 
the crop too luxuriant, and occafion it to fall before harveft. 
With eight loads, one fuch heap (hould be appropriated to ra- 
ther moi^ than a fquare rod of land. 

As the hedges flielter birds, which often confume the crop; 
and the com under theoh from its warm fi;uation, is natural* 
ly drawn up weaker and taller than in more open parts of 
the field, and of courfe more apt to be lodged ; farmers feldom 
drefs the, head-lands of a field when (hey crop it with 
wheat. 

The following is a lift of naanures; with the ufes they 
are fit jbr, mofl of which are eafily procured in different 
places. 

Horfh^Dungp \^enfre(b, for cold ftifF claj9^ whenrot« 
ten, for all (orts of land. 
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Cm-'Dun^. Rich almJ coollhg ; fit for dry fandy ground. 

Hog' Dung. Ditto. This is rather too ftrong of it(erf» 
tut is an excellent mixture -for the compoft dunghill. See 
Chap. IL on Clover. 

Dung of Sbeepy RabbltSy Goatfy Deers^ &c. Very wartn» 
^ood top-dref&ng. Folding a flock of (heep every ijiight upon 
£itlow ground, is a good pradlce. Sixty (heep will fold an 
«cre in fix weeks, equal to ten loads of dung. If this dung 
is colleded, it fliould be covered from the fun, that its faltf 
may not be exhaled. 

Sheep-Dung is hotter than Cow Dung, and Cow-Dung hot- 
ter than Horfe-Dung. 

Littered fheep-folds is a FlerniQj cuftom. They fpread the 
ground with turf, cut ffooi commons or any weeds they can 
get them, in order to increafe the manure. 

PidgeonS'Dung, The hotteft of mod dungs, fit for the 
compoft dunghill, or top-dreffing ; 8 bufhels per acre. 
. The pidgeon-houfe (hould be ftrcwed with litter to increafe 
the manure, and when, thrown out, laid on the fhady fide of 
the dove^houfe. 

Chicken-Dung. For top drefling. 

Goofe and Ducks Dung, Ditto.^ Some think it fpoils the 
grafs, becaufe horfes do not like to eat vhere geefe have fed ; 
but this is owing to the ftrong falts in it. Where geefe take 
to fitting at night in a farm-yard, if the place be daily littered 
and kept clean, they will In the courfe of the fummer make a 
great deal of dung. 

Human-Dung is of fo hot a nature, that it is fit only for the 
compoft dunghill. If rock-lime be thrown into the neceflkry 
in January, it will remove the offenfive fmell, and dry it fo 
as to make it fpread. 

Human Urine^ and Urlniof Cattle^ DogSj if^c. The fhme 
quality as their refpe^ive dungs; and have this advantage, 
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*bat they do not prodace weeds ; if mixed with as much, or 
two .thirds water, it is a good tc^ dreffing, to be fpripkled 
over land with water carts. Human urine fhould be dailjf 
thrown iq)on ^he dunghill, and the draining of fuch dunghills, 
with the urine of cattle, (hould never be fuflPered to run off 
from farm-yards, but, i^ pofHble, colledcd in reiervoirs* 
Diod AnimQh (hould be buried in compoft dunghilb. 
Blood from the butchers. A very ftrong manure i it (hould 
be mixed wfth earth, fand, or faw*dufi, for the convenience 
of .Ofurriage, and then ufed as a top dreffing ibr any land. 

H^rn JhavitlgSt tones, borfs of cattUt bits of leathery hair 
af animals^ feathers^ and woollen rags. Good top dreiSngi 
for any land. 

Salt. Excellent top dreffing for moft lands. Refufe (alt is^ 
fold, duty free, for this purpofc. It (hould be fown upon 
the land. 

Lime. A general manure for all lands, ftilFor light; ex« 
cellent to mix in a compoft dunghillp as it makes the mafs fer« 
ment and rot. 

Chalk. Good for all foils, but beft for clay or moift 
ground ; eight or ten loads an acre. Put fome, if poffible, 
' in all compoft dunghills. 

Marie. A general manure, but excellent for dry, /andy, 
graveljy, or light lands ^ good even for mofly ground and 
clay, if well difTolved. Will make white clover come na. 
turally. Happy is the farraef yA\o has a marle-pit in his 
grounds ! 

Sea Sand. For cold ftrong (Jays, It is full of fait. 
Saltpetre. Is a good manure, and the earth will naturally 
breed it, by planking it over, keeping it from the fun, and 
from its growing any vegetable. 

Oyjler Shells and Sea Shells, fmalj or ground fine. Fof 
ditto. 80 barrels per acre holds for fotne years. 

Sand 
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5/?wrf. for ftJff days. u . ' 

iC^y; For fkndy Uni, or "when mixed with time or dbet^ 
for imoft foib. 

, GraviL For flrifF clays and boggy ground. If fall x£ 
itrge ftooes, fcrecn it. - ' 

Road SmtL, or ^tShft)^^ Turnfthk koadsr when dry, 
this is generally thrown up i» fimall heaps to dry on the road- 
idm Any one mvf cart it a^ay. It is the ftones, with 
which the road is mended, gvoundto^ powder. Found good 
manuse for weadow bnd« toings good crops of graffi. This 
IS lad on near an inch thick. It makes good gorderi' widks» 
boids firno, can be readily deaiied, and dries t6 a goo< 
colour. 

Limw ruUlJhwoA Brick rulb^. For ftiff ciays and boggy 
grovnd. . 

Rotten woodj and SaiV dufty Tanners hark and WilUm^ 
trn iaftb. For ftiff days. 

Leavn ef trees. When rotten, put them in heaps {6t this 
purpofe.* We fee that grafs, where leaves fall, feldom re^ 
^uir«s dveffingi Thefe would be better, if mixed with rotten 
chafF. . 

Wood foot. Coal footj ^nd Malt-kiln iujt. For cold fllff 
clays, to kin nrftics in meadows, and for top dreffing to 
com in fpring. Soot and mah duft may be bought for 
fix pence or fcven pence per bufhel; and twenty or thirty, 
buflxeh will drefs an acre, well. (Soot is now eight pence 
.per bufliel, 1798.) 

Tf^ood vjhesy A/hes from green vegetables^ Potafl) /ffies^ 
Peat ojhest Charcoal dufl^ Turf ajhesy and Soap lees^ are 
good top dreffings^ being full of falts. They (hould, if 
poffible, be kept dry till ufed. Soap lees fprinkled on fern 
will deftroy it. ^ 

Scop boilers ajl.es^ Which may be purchafed for about 

three 
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ifcjetf fiiiHings.^ir cwt.Wil^ efifaShifrfly ileftr^y Ihiftks in 
gpi(4 hti^ylbytMmixil^Asih]&l^SiViA fptkikling tiie afliet 
lightly oTerjJwm^ ... _!; :, 

Coalafies. For cold ftiff clays, either meadow or linN» 
ble land, ariA itiH ptodice ted dom naturally* If iiot 
nrry f^ pwt a littte wi^ikcbed li^e among thdm, and it 
will reduce theot t6 irery fif» powder^ . - . 

Chippings of Stone, tnd Mnrile. For clay land, 
. Sta^ttmthi. I Vetyhii Jf. fak?, i4id fhoOld bk plouglied 
inr direSHy^^^c jttwik into, a dimg^iii mixed vrt(k Martin 
Uihe^ &CU ■'.•^: ; \ ' ' 

Winds tfaUfims fflioiild be burnt fcr aflics, kf xhm 
fiseds arc ri{)e ^ other\#ife) for tha compoft dunghlH. ^ 

F^rn carried iato a farm yard ta rot, or laid <m ground 
en which (heep are folded, is a good manure, carted off \m 
September or OAober* iP^nt dutig naturally breeds mufli- 
tootas. - ■ ,^ ^ 

Offals of a Kitchen Gardm and fumpings $f Jhirt grafi. 
Ft>r the compdft ditnghilK 

Sweepings of Streets, Foi meadow-land. 

Sweepings of Herb^markets^ For the compoft AiflghtlK 

Offals of Fifh. Ft>r dhto. 3., 

The Roots of Couch, or Scutch^grsfi harrowed from 
lands* For the eonlpoft dunghill, laid to rot, or burnt 
«pon the land. 

Mud of Rivers, FiftHponds, and Ditches^ For dry faftdf 
ground. 

Jnt'hills. For the compoft dunghilh 

Oil'Cales. A good top-drefling; are frequently imported 
from Holland ; fifteen fliillings worth . fpread on an acre 
will drefs it welU 

Hops from brewers. For clays. 
' Grains from ditto. Good top-drcffing. 

Burnt Clay 
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i Burnt Clay. A vety^^onvcKittit nwmure, after makingf^ 
new <litohes on clay laifdri a Jittit brufli«wood will burn 
a great quantity. See the method of burning it in this 
work. ■»./'" ^ . , .V / . - ■ 

" Swiepings of a dog^hnmU For the cbmpoft 4tt»ghill» ' 
-% Buck^tohiat, Harts^ JRye, Gkvir^ and E^erhfting Pea. 
To be ploughed in when going to bloflbm. 

Turnepsj ploughed ia at Michaelmas. 

l/mip of ailJbns, brine of lailted meat^ and .pickled fifli, 
fisp fii^y Kqu&rs from dye^u/iUj fait emd water ^ bbod and 
water y or the wajbings of a Jlaughter^houfei for top drefs-i 
ings, biity when too ftrong, ftlould be diluted with water. 

Flower 0f Bri^mftom and JVater. Godd to fprlnkleover 
furneps, or foak the feed in before fown^ to prevent thd 
fiy. . . 

Heat and warmth'i% a great help to ground. The ancients 
ufed to burn heath, fedge, and ling, upon it. Hence Den- 
Ihiring of landi that is, paring and burning if.: - 

Note. The com poll dunghill may be a mixture of any (brt 
of manure ; but if lime be mixed with every layer, it will 
make it ferment and rot the. fooner. It fliould be nmde in a 
fcady corner, if poffible, or covered over to prevent the fun's 
exhaling the virtue of the dung ; it Ihould, as I faid before, 
be frequently, turned, and no weeds be fuffered to grow on it. 

Twigs, boughs, and ftraw, laid upon dunghills, will pre- 
fervc them from the aftion of the fun. 
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CHAP. XX. ; 

' MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIQNS AND \: 
EXPERIMENTS. 

Vdiit of the following obfervations have appeared in the 
' Country almanacks I have published, fince 1787. Some are 
experiments and remarks of mine, and fome of other peo- 
ple ; but they will tend to amufc thofc gentlemen who 
are difpofed to try experiments* 

ON MEADOfFS. 

jL O make meadows, or paftures, iburifli, they ihould be 
cut for hay only once in two years : the fecond year they fliould 
be fed, unlefs they are drefledk 

The bed mode fOr laying down paftures is to fow Dutch 
tlover, the meadow ^efcue-grafs, the meadow Foxtail, and a 
little rib-grafs* It fliould be Towed in Auguft without hay- 
feed or any other thing, except a little trcfoiK Hay-feed is 
generally fidl of weeds. The next year, if the land was clean 
before, tbe crop will be a vei'y good one, and the land worth 
46s. an acrew '^ 

^ ONCOJVS AND OXEN. 

A milch cow will require an acre and three quarters of good 
meadow, or two acres of indifferent pafture, to keep her well 
from May i, to OAober 31 ; or otie acre and a half of clover 
green, will keep her twenty-three weeks, and enough will 
be left to keep two flieep fix weeks. She will eat, when fed 
on hay, forty pounds weight a day upon an average; which 
for the winter fix months, is four loads and a half. Straw, 
and fifty pounds of turneps per day, will keep her well before 
talvingk 

F A milch 
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A milch cow will cat, from the end of Oaober to the 
middle of March, that is 4f montiis, 2756 large drum head 
cabbages, that is about 16 a day, and tbefe may be grown ort 
a quarter of an acre of good ground, 
. Cows may be fed with advantage^ if they are kept in fum- 
n>er time in the houfe, and fed with green cloFver, and turn- 
ed out, at night. Much lefs grafs will fuffice, more manure 
is obtained; and cattle is in better condition than when at 
pafture day and night. In winter they rtay be fed with 
turneps, ftraw, and boiled chaff- Boiled linfeed is a cheap 
food, and has a capital effe£l. It is the praflice of Mr, 
Johnfon of Hill-Houfc, near Kirk Wewton in Mid Lothian, 
Scotland, A Scotch peck of linfeed may be bought for ^pd. 
this is fufficient to cnake 45 Scotch pints of water almoft a 
jelly, by botling it down tp 40- It is flrong and noiiri/hing^ 
and cpws will eat it with much avidity. 

Half an acre of turneps, drawn, will keep a cow well^" 
from Nov. i, to M^reh 31, iive months* 

• - To make Cows dry. 

Put fix ounces of white rofin, well powdered, into a quart 
of water over night; bleed the cow and milk her in the 
morning, and give her the above rofm water ; turn her oiit 
to grafs, and milk her no more, and flie will become dry. 
Mr. T. Davis of Gofs, has tried it often, when he wanted 
to fatten them for the butcher, and he fays it never fails. 
. , Oxen may be fatted with linfeed oil and bran. An ox of 
100 (Ipne will eat a pint and a quarter of oil mij^ed with two 
pecks and a quarter of bran daily, at three feeds 5 the oil at 
three {hillings a gallon, the bran at eight perice a bulbely 
(hat is about thirteen pence a *day, befides half a trufi oi 
hay; fo that it will niearly coft 4!. 4V toifitf fuch an 0%^ in ^ 
courfe of twelve weeks. This is rather cheaper than giving 

them 
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^emmlo^aes^ aodthen^eat'Ueiq&aUygoiK^ and it fiUs them 
AS weH.: 

Bul/icis^ hsou^ lip lietr hone #e better ^an ftrafigeni 
b€caiifeti»]r«c!e neither ti'MkM trith c^angp oi^tLtty vntxt^ 
nor paAore. A jqA bbArvtftibn, tfiough Ihde attended to. ^ 

In many places thty feed 4listt oxen wMi die brawthes aiMi 
leaves of trees,- viz« the ^reen branches of thn, oaky 
poplaci aid Itditie m #intei' ; i^riien other green beivighs fml^ 
the fir-tree will fcrve, or the bronfing of oalrt or hoUjr^ ■ 

The greater extent vf ground catdehaye to range the bet-> 
ter. One Aeld of tai acres will fatten or keep- otott- cattle 
than two fields of fire acres each. 

Mr. l^rgOftiCj near Har4ow, fUIex, {itts his oxen with 
potaioes boiled in fteaas^ his apj^aratus c6tififls of a fimdt 
tcppeiS <toveredy wi^ a pipe that conduit the fteamfome 
feet into two tin boilers full of potatoes. With him three 
pecks ctf'coris will boil dghteen bufhels of potatoes: in twelve 
hours ; one perfon attends the boiling, but two are neceflary 
td take ofF the kettle full of potatoes. One buftel of coals 
has with great attention boiled 60 bulhels. Steaip, however, is 
fo extenfive that a fmall copper of water might be contrived 
to boil 20 bulhels at a time, witfi as much eafe and expedition 
as five. 

He fiittens ibme with raw potatoes; and the following is 
one of his eftimates. A large Suffex ox weighed 160 ftone 
on turniog out in May, and when f^en in, November 3, 
weighed only 154 ftone 5 lb. a proof that grafd did not bring 
him forward. He was too large for grafs. November 3 h^ 
was put up and ftall-fed, with raw potatoes. He ate two 
. bttfigtls a diy, and iiMb. ^f hay^ in the i(ifft> tnonth nfter 
ftabling ; he gained in weight i^. 31b. which at 3s. a ftone|( 
is ih io». or i5Sk weekljr. ... 

K a kwBl reqiri^etfe<?ltomof'bel?viNih>fi3^tfite 

Fa quarlts 
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quarts of g<^ milk {fily fyuytifj^yito. make :£xe Ipovrndv 
and a quarter of good butter; which, at nine-pencb per 
ffMnd; -3 VMth'^thne fliillifigs and ^eleven pencpfartliSig ; 
whereas, the 'faioe' quantity of liiiik fdd at one pecm^^indf*' 
penny ]f)er quart, would yield eight killings and. three haJf^ 
jiencef bat^iO'tha&fl cafe, theikimm6dmiiki&iefir^ho|s, 
which may be:iatiehed, if they have plenty, on.th^t alone : 
^nd: in: feeding of liogs, fkTmmed milk will pay about one 
hal^enny a quart. r . - ^' 

Iri dairies where cheefe is made, butter is generally made of 
the wheyrcreaon ; and in dairies where l^utter is made, a blue 
milk cheefe is ufually made of the whejr-curd.. : . . .. 
r rin buying ft()re*&eifer5, take care^ they: are not bulled bi^fore 
^tebuy tbf m. .. A.fure token to know &$y arCbullcd, is from 
their .bavirig w^ m their teat$i mAikh may be brought put by 
drawing themi between >their fingers. Obferve al(p the barren 
under the tail, if t^ere is a drop hanging at k, whkh generally 
gathers dirt, depend Upon it (he is bulled. 

jf CSmpdr'ative'Efttmate of the Profits of a Coiu between felUng 
the ^ilkyconverthg it' into Butter^ or fuckling the Calves, 

'JpWA »cres and a half of good mea&)w grafs is fuiRpijEint ^ 
keep one cow the year round, one acreof this is alternately, to^ 
be laid up for bay, the other acre divid^rtJufo three pails .and 
fed* I mention this not fo muth ta^dvife it to be done. with 
a fingl/e^cow, as with many. The profits of any nuroher of 
cows may be gathered from this eftimate. I will fuppofe her 
to calve at the end of April, and go to the bull at the end of 

h mlddlipg COW) four years old, fiiqh as;is bought now(i^)> 
with a calf:by hc.r-fide, fcr ;^.i6 i6x. will, tn.gopd keep- 
ing after calving, yield ten quarts of milk in the. morn- 
ings andfevfn ^ tbdjevemng, and this for three mOnth^^ that 

c- r 1 is 
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IS better than foar gallons, a, ^ay,, and ixu Afi 7th, 8th, and 
9th month after calvingi will give five quarts in the morning, 
and three in the afternoon, tbttiis liro-gaUensa^ayr .'Let ux 
take- the iverage for nine teonths,^ aftd tlifk " wiH ' Be- throe gal- 
. lons> cJa^,;ifor 39 weeks, the other thi*ee m6nt)« 'we will 
fuppofc.her dry. :«. . !* ■'! -- 

I^Vodiicc on milk where it can be fold for %L per quart. 
Threegallons of milk (felly f&i- 39 \^ceks, at ^r 



per gallon ' . - 
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The calf fold at three or fdur^ays did 
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2| acres of grafs at 40s. ... 
Taxes . / . _ • , 
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Tithe ; . . • • ' 
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Bulling . , • • • 
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Making an acre of hay 
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Stacking, &c. . . ; • . 
Year's U)fs on t^e value of the cow. 
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7J per cent • ^ . \ 
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One man fervant will attend 16 
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. cows at 105. a week, v 5; • 


Profit 
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Note. The acre of grafe fhovAd produce one load and a 
half of hay, which it will do with the dreffing of the cpw, 
if houfed for three months ; this js three truffe^ a weejc for 
four and a half months; but half an acre of turneps will 
keep her longer than this, and thefe may be bought and 
brought to the ftall for ^^.3 or lefs, in which cafe there will be 

^favingjof 30s. ,^ ,,. V ;>co' . ^: / 

'^ '''' r i ^ * p ^ - ' PRODUCE 
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' ■ '. PRODUCE IN BUTTER. 

•: '=■'■" ■--^^■-•- ■ -'-''■ ■ £• /. « • 

-, ? &itth a «<iw as'ttlbvc" will yieH 

-:, For E^'weefcs gib. s^ is»4ief rice 179^ 6.17. a> 

— Ditto . 7II?. Ditto — 4 n o 

— Ditto 5lb. Ditto — 3 so 

— Ditto dry the calf — o i8 -o ^ 

52 weeks. ' ' £^XS ti or 

Skimmed milk aod letter m\)^\ ait ^; .r, . 
... per gallon to feed pigs,, 2| gallons . 
^ per day,, 39 weeks a^....i id., per 

- .week, fay ss.-^r-sl. 17s, from this 

4e4t^ 5S!. 6d. for iklt in the butter. 511 6 

^ Profit. ^.21 % 6 

Expences as before - - jf 9 9 
Add m^d fervant's wages and ' . ' 
bpard'24s. to |6 cows - i 10 10 19 o 

X .' ' ' Profit. j(. 10 3 6 

But that pigs fettened on milk ^11' pay twd pencp fi galloi^ 
the ikimmedrmiycj^fill appear as under. : . ; 

The average quantity of mSk tbceo gallons a day» A pi|; 
^f ftoe ftone ^cigfct bought in at 35. 8d; per ftone an<J fdid at 
iwelvje (ipne^at t^fome price, will, on an average, fwill fix 
«(uactfr a day, that is three gallons for two pigs ; of courfe, one 
CQW in nine oao^^bs. wiU ia^iXm fifi^ig?? 

Value in pork for fattening. 6 pigs, at 7 (lone 
' each, at 3?. 8d. pet ftbhe • ' .^ ^ t^ 

' -2 gallons: of-milk per dii)s ^t 4d; per gaitocii 6 ^2- o 



leaves an overplus ofil. 2s. for barley meal or %-diift, t» 
h^lp oi^> tl^Cjugh milk alone will fatten a pig fuffic;ently for 
pork. - ' 

Profit 
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Profit m Suckling Calveu 

A calf, to be made fit for the butcher, will fuck the milk of 
iooe cow for nine weeks, and half the milk of a fecond cow for 
fix weeks, which fay is equal to the milk of one cow for 13 
weeks \ of courfc fuch a cow as above will only fatten three 
calves. 

JSuppofe then a calf of 13 weeks old, fhall weigh 
17 ftoi^, at 4s. a ftone, i. e. 3I. 8s. eacb| 
or for the three ' 10 4 

Three calves at a week old, including her owi^ 
at l8s. 



~— " 


2 14 





— 


7 10 
9 9 





^ 


l-^ «9 






Expences as before . •— — --^ 

Here is a lofs of ■ 

How is this ? Farmdrs generally reckon the profit of a co^l^ 
for'fuckling, to be about 61. a year; but they Riud deceive 
^ themielveis in this, or they do not rate the expences fo much 
as they are at* Sometimes a cow will fatten her own calf; 
and probably a fecond, or nearly fo, and it'Will not require the 
whclenttendance of a man to attend 16 cows : the three months 
they are dry, his time is faved.. Perhaps they do not eftimate 
theirgrais land at a higher price than their arable ; perhaps aos. 
an acre or lefs ; perhaps they do npt allot 2| acres to a cow, 
but turn them out half their time upon a common -, nor do 
they perhaps reckon any thing for a fcrvant's tiitie to attend \ 
andinSead of ftviog them hay when dry, they may turn them 
into a firaw yard. All I can fay is, that this is a fair efiimate^ 
ahd tl a faving of expence can be made in one cafe it may in- 
another ; and k fervesto (hew, that the 61. they fay they gain 
yearly by the above me^s, if added to the produce by milk, 

F 4 will 
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will make it 24I. 15$. inftead or 18I. 15s. and if added U> the 
butter 15I. 35, 6d* infteadof 9I. 3s. 6d. In this way, accord- 
ing to their own reckoning, the comparative profits wil! be 
as follow: ... 

£. s. d. 
By fuckling -^ — -^ . r- . 600 

Butter -r — — — 15 3 6 

Milk — T- -^ 24 15 6 

Hence it appears, that in dairy farms where butter is made^ 
125 acres of rich grafs land, keeping 50 cows, will give 4 
profit or537l. ips. per^nnum; and there arc butter faftors 
that will engage for the whole. In countries far diftant from 
London, from whence, particularly in fummer time, it can- 
not be fent up frefh and in propef ftile ; farmers tub it, which 
confiderably leflen^ their profit 5 for independent of fait and 
tabs, it will fell for 2d. or 3d. a lb. lefs than frefh butter; but 
in fuch pl^es, grafs land is Cheaper, and al(b other articles 
of living ; pr they make it into cheefes. Indeed, except in 
|he vicinage of great tow,ns, it is difficult to fell milk; but 
milk fold at ifd per quart, will confiderably more dian double 
the prpfits of making butter, and at far lefs trouble. 

' J. T..-V 

The 4^(fntag€S of Feeding Aitilcb Cows in tbi Houfe. . 

A paper fent to jthe Board of Agriculture by Baron Alven, 
a Hanoveriaji nobleman. 

In order to this, the cows (bould be early trained. to it, 
othcrwife they do not thrive. A large cow, foch as we fee 
about London, requires near four acres of good land to^ feed it 
entirely abroad, fummer and winter; and in this- cafe the 
ground will be pO^hed in wet Wether, the grafsjuirt by being 

bruifed 
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bruifed inftead of being cut, and the manure will not be hzM 
fo much or fo ufeful. 

But ftalt-fcd with clover, green or dry, two acres of cut 
land is fufficient to maintain it. An Englifli acre each (hould 
produce ten ton weight of green clover, or 2{ ton of clover 
hay. Now fuch a cow will eat i lolb. daily of green meat, 
or half a trufs of hay, which two acres in good heart will pro- 
duce. But they may be fed with lucerne, burner, potatoes, 
tumeps, carrots^ cabbages, peas, or beans. 

Currying them as we do horfes when ftalKfed, and keeping 
as rlean as horfes in a (lable, is attended with the firft confe* 
quences, both in regard to the mUk they yield, and the rapid 
imprdveh[ient of their jcari^fe; 

Large cows, fcch js^have been mentioned, kept in the 
houfe and properly fed, ought to yield nine gallons Englifh, 
per day, far the firft four months after calving. After 
this time the milk will gradually grow lefs and lefs. 

But fuppoTe f^ch cpws yield on an average only 6 gallons a 
' day for 9 months, or 252 days, which, at 8d. a gallon, pro- 
duces 4s. a day, or in 9 months, is 50I. 8s. 
• If milk cannot be fold, the profit will be rather lefs, but 
ftill very confiderable : 5 gallons Englifli Ihould produce 2 lb. 
of butter. Hence in all 604 lb. at is. a lb. worth 30). 4s. 
The butter milk and ikimmed milk will be worth 2d. a, gallon 
for fattening pigs, that is, is. a day for 252 days, is 12I. 12s. 
total, 42I. i6s. per cow. Fed on 2 acres, yields 21 1. 8s. 
per acre. 

Mikh cows, if fed with ftraw, and one peck of potatoes a 
day,' in the wimer, will give more milk, and the butter made 
from fuch milk, will have the yellow colour, and will be fweeter 
than when fed on hay. 



ON 
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ON O XE N AMD COJrS. 

Oxen for draft require cleani>efs of limb, thia neck, ligM 
fiMuklerSi depth of c^cgfe and cheft> Kght oi? no borns, wide 
DoflrilB, aad thriving conftitution. i 

The beft heads are the Herefordftke^ Glottcellerlhiret 
YcurkOure, SuiTex^ I>evon» and SomerfetiLiire, all tlie middle 
)Mmied. 

Cows to be food require fixiall horns, long* fihe^ gre^ and 

fpreading; clear of leather under the chops ; good fboulders ; 

long quarto-s; wide back ; deep chefted ; fpine ftreigtefroni 

wither to tail ; thighs thin and ftanding narrow at the round 

boRe> that they may calve ea£ly, and produce fine cs^ves,; 

broad ribbed ; thick ikin ; udders large when full, \ook toA 

thin when empty) with large milk vanes to fill them, and long - 

elaftic teats for eafy milking*; legs below the knee ftreight^ 

and not too long, their bone light, and not flefliy, but ftrong 

in joint and finewy. 

I A cow or ox throws off the tip of its horns at three years 

of age, at four years a ring or wrinkle is feen round ^ach 

horn, near the bafe ; and every future year adds a fre(h ring$ 

thus, two rings denote five years oW, three rings fix years, 

andfoon. 

ON CAI^VES. 

A yearling calf, will ?at about five potfnds or fix poitods 
of hay in the courfe of the nightt by way of fodder in winter, 
L e. half a load in fix months. T& miike them grow^ 
they ought to have the beft hay* Give calves plenty of 
ikimmed milk, and- they will grow away apaci^* 

GaJves may be weaned with very little milk, by the follow- 
ing method. 

The firfl eight days after they are calved, they ihould fuck 
the cow. They ftipuld then be taken from the cow, and the 
Titixt eight days fed with new milk/ The next eight, you may 

give 
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gSvetfeem three, parts new milk, and one part hay-tea mixed, 
mude by fteepiQg the beft hay in hot water, ami^ letting it ftand 
tiU it is cohl:.the^ight following daffs give theno half new 
milk andbatf hay-tjea; the next eight, three fourths^hay:«tea| 
and one fourth, milk i and after this, nothing but h^*tea till 
diey win drink water« Puring this time, they (bould have a 
little freih hay ^ut daily before theni, tq tempt them to eat| 
|ind| in the Uft three weeks, they fbould be turned out into 
griatfs, that they m^y learn to feed* One cow will thus wean 
ieverat calves* Q^ves fo we^oed will thrive well, and grow^ 
bMit not equal in Qic tothofe that run with the cows all the 
^mmefi or fed with fkimmed milk* 
: But.th^ tpay be weaaed without milk, thus, boil.one quart 
of linfeed, lO minutes, in fix quarts of water, it will make a 
gpod jelly ; and mix this jelly with a fmall quantity of the 
bed hay tea. Linfeed is 4s* 6d. abufhel, and 10 ,bu0iels will 
fcrve 55 calves, which is about idd. a calf. It rears thpm 
better than milk,, and they do not fall off when turned to 
^ais. 

If calves fcQur, giv» them powdered chalk and wheat meal, 
worked into a ball, with gin* , 

ON S HEEP. 
To fuch as wifli to keep Oieep, the following eftimate will 
be acceptable* 

C '• ^. 

Fine large ewes with lamb, may be bought in at 

Michaelmas, at about twenty-two (hillings 

each, wWehy in July following, will fell 

^in for- - - - -110 

The larnb will then fell for - - -170 

The wool of the two, fliorn before fold, will 

fell for about ^- - - - o' 3 o 

< 

2 II o 
o 
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Sbeep may be fed on (faibble till ChriSmas,. YfhtTC grafsi is 
not plentiful, and then on turneps till May-day j next tn rye, 
and then On clover, till they are fold. No meadow will do 
for Sleep in the winter, that is wet enoughto let them fink 
up to the firft joint oF their legs ; it will rot diem* 

An acre of tumeps will feed one hundred (beep forteh 
days \ or about eight (beep from Chrilhnas day to May-day. 
Bat one hundred ibeep for a year, it will require five acres 
of turneps and fifteen of clover^ that is five to an acre. In- 
clofed pafiure will carry fix to an acre. A folding flock of 
500 without die run of common land will require fifty acres 
0f turneps, good dry land, 130 acres of clovei^, and five 
loads of hay. One acre of good turneps will £itten ten 
^^rethers, of keep ten ewes witb their lambs. 

A good acre of graft, when (beep fatten kindly, will fat- 
ten fifteen wethers, which forborne confumptSon is valued at' 
feven or eight pounds. 

Sheep require a large' range of paftnre : two acres and a 
half of grafs, and two and a half of Rubble, be ^hey ever fo 
bare, will keep a (beep all the winter tifl' March. 

Twelve pounds weight of hay will keep twenty (beep and 
their lambs a week. ' 

An «crc of turneps will keep forty (beep three weeks : 
as much as they will eat to fatten them, if in good condition 
before. ... 

Dung of Sheep, when folded upon land^ for the richnefs 
of the manure, is equal in value often to thp profits arifing 
from the fale of them. Threefcore (beep folded ^very 
night, will manure an acre of ground well in the (pace of 
fix weeks. 

» Further Remarks on Sheep. 

There are feven forts of (beep ; I. Dorfcl ; 2, Wiltm 
(hire* ; 3, Lincoln, Leicefter, and Northampton j 4, Tcef- 

water 4 
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water; 5. South Down*; 6. Norfolk; 7. Hants*; and 
8. Mountain. — Thofe marked ♦, are generally ufed for fold* 
ing-land, the others not. 

1. The Dprfet are very woolly, fliort legged, rough bead, 
round horns ftkking put from their heads, and are bred in fine 
hilly downs. They require a fliort bite, and arc the tendereft 
of all fheep. They produce good houfe and grafs lamb, and 
about 4 lb, of good wooL 

2. The Wiltfllire have high long legs, fliort wool, bare 

bellies, bare white feces, horns falling backwards behind 

their ears, clofe to the head, 'f'hefe are hardy, but require a 

fliort bite. They arc chiefly bred for flock, and yield about 41b. 

of wool. 

3. The Lincolnfhirc, Leicefter(hire, and Northam)« 
Ihire, have the {horteft legs of all, white faces, and great car- 
cafes, and are chiefly kept for ftock. They require ftrong 
rich pailures that yield a good mouthful^ do well in mar(hes« 
They have no horns, but a great deal of long wool from eight 
to twelve pounds. 

4. The Teefwater are much the fame as the laft, and re- 
quire the fame food, but are longer in the leg. 

5. Soiith-dow,ners are fmall, with black faces and legs, and 
no horns. They are bought for ftock, are very hardy and 
lit for hills ; their wool is very (hort and very fine, yields 
from two pounds to three poundf, and is worth one penny a 
pound more than other wool. 

6. The Norfolk are middle fized flieep, with horns, long 
jegs, black faces and legs, ^re bought for flock, and yield 
from three pound to four pound of wool. 

. 7. The Hampflure fticep are alfo middle fized, have horns, 
but longer leg?, and not fo clear in the bellies ; fed like the 
§outl^-downers. 

8* , The Welch and North Mountain Iheep are v€fy fmall, 

have 
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iKive long legs and horns, and yet jidd fj-ooi iaSf a poiind M 

one pound of indifiisrent woo). 

The price of ftcck-ewes is from eight fliiUings to twenty- 
eight Aiilings each ; fiock- wethers from i6s» to ^s.^ch« 

There are three ends in rearing UiaAiis : i. Houfe banb^ 
t. Grafs bmb. 3. Lambs iot ftock. 

I. Houfe iambs are had all the yearroond. Laad>s kept 
always in houfes and fold at eight or ten weeks old, wSlfetdl 
from twe»ity-(ive to forty IhiUings, according to the tim^ of 
year* Fine lambs in winter have foU for neal- three pound a 
bmb* ' The Dorfet breed is beft for thefe, and is as &t« 

a. Grafs lamb. Thefe lambs in November, December^ 
and January, run out with the ewes, and are fold at four or 
five mcnths old. From fifteea to/twenty-five fliilUngs. Though 
the Dorfet is the bed breed for this, all the breeds in Engi* 
land will iamb time enough fior killing the better part of the 
fummer. v 

3. For ftock, all breeds will do, Tbey lamb in March 
and April, and are fold for ftock at fairs in autumn, from fe** 
vcn to twenty (hillings each. 

The feed of (hcep in fummer is common grafs atid clover; 
in winter, turtieps ^ and from turneps in the fpring, turn \ 
Ibem into tares* This is the univerfal praftice* As flieep 
have falfe ftocnachs like cows and oxen, it is neceflary to take 
care they are not hoved with clover, that is, blown up, as 
they will be, if turned out too early in the morning, before the 
dew is off) and where the clover is too long ; nor fhould 
ihey be turned out with quite empty ftomachs. 

Sheep are liable to feven dtforders : I. The rot. a. The 
flaggers, 3. The red water. 4, The white water. 5. The 
fcab. 6; The foot rot; and 7. The maggot or fly ftruck. 

!• The rnt proceeds from fpringy ground, the black gra- 
velly htid where penny-royal grows, and the fides of potids 
and' gravel pits. Its fymptoms are as follow : the red mem- 
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Itfaite of the ejre-Ikt looks white infteaid of red, the gums look 
the dime, and the . part on each fide the udder or fcrotucn 
lofes the waxy quality which ^ways adheres to that part when 
in health, and the wool peels off in the extreme of the dif- 
^orden Wbenflieepisaveit, if turned Into feed on tumepsy 
they will die iiiftantly. This di£cafe refemhles the jaundice 
in the human fpecies, the liver being found full of infers, 
'like flounders^ Toxrure it, they &ou1d be put as fbon as 
iufpe^ied) to dry food. Tfaey • flioutd not be pot on land, 
where water rife^ Aove the fct lock joints. 

a. Sheep with the ftaggers, are feized with a vertigo or 
fwiotming in the liead^ keep turning round, and die in a few 
days. Lambs {o afflided^ are calkd poddery. There is no 
cure for this. The poddery aflfefts ohly the lambs or twK> 
booths. Thefe ^irn round, but may not perhaps die for 
two months ; whereas, in older ones, it kills at once. This 
is owing to a grub like a maggot between the horn and the 
Ikull. 

3. The red water feizes (heep fuddenly, and carries them 
off immediately* Hiis is bloody urine, Aippofcd to arife 
from eating noxious herbs ; fometimes it is owing to white 
frofty mornings in autumn, or to dew damps. To cure it» 
take fait petre, allum^ or fulphur, of each an equal quantity^ 
one half the quantity of bole annoniac, finely powdered, and 
givd two ounces every fix hours in a pint of forge water. 
Keep them in a houfe littered. 

4. The white water is the lame as the red, except in co- 
Jour, but not fo bad. Tbofe diat die of the red, ftink imme» 
diaDely ; not b the white. 

5. The fcab is a (brt of furfeit, rcfembling the itch infea, 
and proceeds from poverty, over-driving, thick folding, hea^ 
or infefls. Young flieep are more apt to pull their wool out 
tha^ old onesy and tb«n the ink&s f^^e them/ The cure is 

to 
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to rub them with tobacco water; if this is itot dbhe, all th^ 
wool will peel off. Nou. The tobacco water muft be rubbed 
in when the flcin is dry. 

6. The foot rot arifes from wet paftures, and is a forenefs 
between the claws. This diforder is catching, owing to heat^ 
fuckling houfes, hot dung, (Hi wet ground not more than 
dry. When very bad they will crawl upon thcjr knees. 

Wa(h their feet well with water ftroHgly impregnated 
with oil or.fpirit of vitriol; if too nuich ^vitriol is acci- 
dentally applied when at pafture, the dew will prevent any 
bad confequence. Once walhing is fufficient. 

7. The maggot or fly-ftruekt proceeds from being fly 
blown, and if not cured immediately will eat into the en- 
trails in 24 hours. The cure is common fublimate and 
turpentine,, dropped in between the wool and rubbed in. 
The fatter the (heap are the fooner it deftroys them, owing to 
their fWcating more than the leaner (heep. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In rainy weather flieep (hould not be folded, but fuffered 
to (hift for themfelves under hedges. In Wiltfhire, in 
lambing time, they bring them into yards, part of which are 
tovercd. 

Shepherds ar? generally allowed to keep a fmaH number of 
(heep in proportion to the flocks, and have the fleeced of 
thofe who die accidentally. 

Stubbles. To make the moft of ftubbles ; turn geefe into 
thofe of oats, and pigs into thofe of beans : each muft hav6 
water to have recourfe to, or they will not thrive. Where 
there is no pond, place a trough or two. Otte month in' an 
bat ftubble will fatten geefe wdl; 

IVeightofivheaty^c, A bufhel of wheitj weight 'fixty 
pofind^ ftandard ("eight gallori meafure) when ground into rtical, 

and 
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anddrcfled Into fine flour, gives forty-five pounds, ('and twdvfe 
pounds of bran,) which, when baked, will yield fifty-eight 
pounds and a half of bread. 

Three pounds and a half of flour makes a quartern loaf, 
weight 4 lb. 50Z. • 

Note. Twelve ounces of yeaft, and four ounces of fait, 
to half a bufhel of flour. . 

A bufhel of good wheat, eight gallon metfurc, will weigh 
fixty pounds and better. 



ON THE PRICE OF LABOUR. 

JL HOUGH the price of labour differs a little in moft coun- 
ties, the following prices in the county of Siirry, may lead 
gendemen to judge of its value in other places, efpecially if 
they take into the confideration the price of day-labour, which 
is there, in the winter, one (hilling and four-pence ; in the fum. 
iner, eighteen pence. I am fpeaking of the year 1790. 
The prices are now proportionably raifed, near 25 per cent. 

nrhrefhing a Quarter of wheat (nine galbn mea- 

iiire) from . .. . . 2 6 to 5 o 

Barley, ditto • • • • 2 o to 2 6 

Oats, ditto . . . • . I 2 to I 6 

Horfeor tick beans ditto, from . • i o to i 6 

according to the goodnefs of the crop. 

Note. Cleaning the above, is always paid for apart. 

Threfliitig and cleaning clover feed, ^t for fale, from five 
fhillings a bufhel to fix (hillings. 

• Setting tick-beans by vromen, fix- pence per peck ; horfe- 
4 G beans 
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bevi^, eight-pence. An additicmaf penny a peck, if the (et^ 
ters cover them in. 

Reaping wheat, from feven {hillings to twelve (hillings 
an acre, according to the crop, and whether it be lodged 
or not , 

Mowing barley vrith clover mixed, about two (hillings and 
fix*pence an acre. 

Mowing oats, one (hilling and fix-pence, or two (hillings 
an acre, according to the crop. ^ Two (hillings and fix-pence 
if they are much lodged. 

Mowing grafs, two (hillings and (ix-^nce an acre ; three 
(hillings if flooded or lodged. 

Cutting beans five (hillings or fix (hillings an acre, accord- 
ing to the crop. 

Hoeing turneps, fix (hillings an acre the firfl time ; four 
(hillings the fecond. An.a£tivemancanearn at it three (hil- 
lings and fix-pence, or four (hillings a day. . 

Hoeing h.cans, five (hillings an acre, if fet in rows ; fix 
(hillings, if broad-caft. 

Cutting and making faggots of furze, three (hillings, a 
hundred. 

Cutting of turf for fuel, two (hillings a thoufand. 

Felling a timber tree, one (hilling ; cutting up the tops, 
and making them into faggots, one (hilling and fix-pence a 
hundred ; and one (hilling and fix-pence a load for the ftack- 
l?vood. 

Grubbing roots, five (hillings a load, and nine-pence a 
fquare rod for breaking the ground. 

Note. . A load of (lack- wood, is a pile three fe^t high, 
twelve feet long, and four feet over 5 or three feet high, three 
feet over, and fixteen feet long. 

Making in fide dead ed^cs, three-pence half-penny per rod, 

and 
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tni a faggot per day* Outfitte hedges, next toads or commons, 
four-pence per rod, and a faggot. 

Note. Sixteen Feet and a half in length, is a rod. ^^ ^t ^ 

Throwing out gravel from a pit, four- pence a load. | * 

Spreading dung upon land, one Shilling per acre. 

Binding hay, two (hillings a load. 

Binding draw, one (hilling a load. 

Cutting a waggon load of fern on heaths, four (hillings^ 
For this the cutters help to load the waggon. ' 

Cutting chaff, one penny a bulhel. Some men can cut 
forty bulhels a day. - 

Thatching hay- ricks, one (hilling for ten feet fquare, and 
one (hilling and four-pence for bean ricks. If the ihatcher 
finds the pins, he has two-pence a fquare more. Two men 
can thatch eight or ninefquares in a day. 

Wafliing and (heering a fcore of (hcep, three (hillings. 

Digging new giipes or water-trenches in meadows, the 
width and depth of the fpade, one penny per rod ; cleaning 
out old ontS'y a half-penny. 

Ploughing light land, five (hillings or fix (hillings an acre ; 
ftifi; from feven (hillings to ten (hillings, 

Withs, to bind faggots, are fix-pence a hundred. 

Common hurdles five pence each; higher ones fevcn- 
pence ; gate hurdles of oak^ three (hillings and eight-pence 

each. 

The price of making a dozen of fuch hurdles as are com- , 
monly fold for five (hillings a dozen, is one (hilling and three- 
pence, and one (hilling ahd fix- pence for fuch as fell for feven 
(hillings a dozen. / 

Stakes for hurdles> three (hillings a hundred ; five feet (Jakes, 
five (hillings a hundred. 

Edders to weave the tops of dead hedges, two (hillings and 
fix-pence a hundred. 
: . . G 2 To 
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To mafure Hay in the Risk* 

JL RUSSES are cut three andahalf feet lorigslhd twoand&lialf 
wide, and if the rick has Treated as it ought, will be To dofe 
as not to exceed eight inches in depth ; fome will be nine 
inches, and often fli^ arc twelve. 

But fuppofe the rick in good condition, and allow eight 
Inches ^m the bottom to the dope, and nine inches thence to 
the top. If a folid cut has been taken from the rick all the 
way down in proportion to the contents of that cut, we may 
come at the exad produce of the remainder ; but if n6t> we 
muft proceed thus : 

Note. As the roof flopes away to a ridge, we muft in 
this p^rt, allow two trufTes for one, that is, reckon onljr half 
what it would contain, if it ran up fquare. 

EXAMPLE. 

What is the contents of a rick 35 feet long, ±0 biroad, ind 
io high, that is 10 feet to the ilope,and la feet from the flope 
to the top? 

Now 35 feet Contains 13 truffes in length, of 3f each* 
20 ditto 8 ditto breadth of 2| ditto. 

Ten feet to the flppe is the height of 15 truffes, 8 inches 
each ; 5 feet the half of ten, from the flope to tbfe top, is 
nearly the height of 6| truffes at 9 inches each. Fra£lions in 
fo fmall a rick is not worth noticft. 

Now multiply the length by the breadth, and the produ6l by 
the depth or height. 

Truffes. Truffes. 
10 X 8 = So truffes. 
80 X 15 = laoo ditto in the firft 10 
ftc^ or great body of the rick. Now for the top part : 

Multiply 80 truffes, that is the number in length ahd breadth 
ty 6|, and the produft will be 520, which added to 120O 
makes 1720 truffes, that divided by 36, the number of truffes 
in A load, gives 47 loads 18 thjflt^# Qj E. D* 

OH 
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ON RABBITS. 

J^ABBITS are more beneficial to the meadow and the 
put>iiC) tfaan any other creature in the iiland* 

They feed upon the grafs which will not fupport any cattle^ 
being too dry and (hort. The drier and ihorter the grafs is, 
the better the meat, and the founder, and the more healthy the 
jrabbits, the more they breed and the finer the fur. 

Rabbits cannot burrow in good land i of courfcj only oc- 
cupy common foils, 

Uy feeding on good grafs, ihey will not be fieihy} but 
;ind wafby i they get fat in frofty and dry weather, and poor in 
wet and moift weather^ 

The wild rabbit is much better than the tame one, and all 
the produce of wild rabbits is clear profit to the public and 
nearly fo to the farmer. They are next to game, as good a diih 
at table, whether broiled, roafted, baked, fried, or fricaieed, 
naade into puddings or f^ies | and almoft any mode of cookery 
will make itja ready, eafy difli. They are cheap, and within 
the reacji of a poor houfekeeper, and cooked with a fmall fire; 
for fi^e tKey contaio more tneat than any other animal of its 
Szes breed every month, take buck a day or two after kind-* 
ling, and are defigned by Providence to fupply our wants in 4 
great and luxurious degree. 

A doe rabbit in a warren brings at leaft five venters in the 
year, that is, breeds five times, and produces generally five at 
jcach venter, which on an average arc worth nine-pence each, 
fo that a rabbit will yield twenty-five, value eighteen (hillings 
and nincrpence more than a (beep will, with the lambs, on the 
Jjeft keeping, confidering the price of tlie land they feedpn. 

Every perfon who has a garden may have a pit dug 
jp it, fo as tp keep and breed them, and fupport them 
Yl\\\i grains, and weeds out of the garden, parings of 

G3 Jurneps, 
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lumcps, carrots, or potatoes, or bran, rafping«, crufts of 
bread, &c. thrown into the pit, and have them always fif^fli 
for table. 

To fuch as wifli to have a warren, the following will direft 
them : 

To make an Artificial JVarren. 

JL HE lighter or drier the foil is for a warren, the better. 

If the land be grafs, pare off the turf, of a circle about forty 
feet diameter^ ^n4 lay it on, on the outfide of the circle, then 
dig a ditch withip the circle, fij^feet wide at top, three feet wide 
at bottom, and three and a quarter deep. Let the outfide 
edge of the ditch be cut down perpendicularly ; the inner edge 
Hoping J throw the earth you take out into the niiddle, to 
form a hill, two or three feet higher than the level of the lawn, 
the reft fhould be carted away, then lay^ down the turf on the 
hill, and beat it well tp fettle it. 

This ditch, or trencl^ fo made, fliould have two or three 
pits, drains, or ciftpools, with an iron grate, or ftones with 
holes over them, to carry off the hafty rains. In the per- 
pendicular (ide of the trench (hould be made or dug out fix 
alcoves, the fides ^nd tops fupported by boards, or brick- 
work, in order to give the rabbits their dry food in, and by 
their different fituations, fome of thefe will be always dry, as 
you may let into the bank fix boxes, or old tea-chefls, fuch as 
bring the tea from India. 

' If the ground is light, the perpendicular fide of the trench 
ihould be lined vi^ith mud work, or hurdles ftaked againft it, 
to prevent the earth from falling in, as the entrance fropn the 
top to the bottom of the trench muft be by a board or ladder.. 

If the ditch be only two feet deep,.it will give earth enough 
to form the hill, more then need be carted off. If you are 
net afra . of having them flolen, paling about a foot high 
rouuJ ihe circle, will be height fufficient to keep the rabbits 
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in ; bnt if you dread diieves, the paling (hould be high to keep 
' them out. 

When the turf is fettled anJ the grafs begins to grow, turn 
in the rabbits, and you will fee then? immediately begin to 
burrow in the fides. To keep the turf the neater, bore z 
fcore of holes about a foot deep, and if the fides are lined with 
brick- work, it (hould be done in arches, fo as to leave fome 
part unlined, to let the rabbits burrow in the perpendicular 
fide* • - ' 

Feed them asother tame rabbits, and in wet weaiher fprinkic 
faw-duft at the bottom, which will increafe the manure# 
Take it away once a week. Two or three fuch warrens on 
a large lawn before a houfe is no difagreeablc objed* The 
rabbits will feed on the top of the hilL 

Should the buck kill, the young ones, they fliould be chain- 
ed one in each alcove; otherwife they ihould have tbeir U« 
berty. 

After a great fnow they will want fome affiftance early in 
the morning, becaufe (he trench will be filled up, and perhaps 
the alcoves, where the hay is, may be blocked up. 

There (boutd be one buck to eight or ten does, and. fuch a 
breed {hout4 be chofe as produce the bell fldns, 

Jn hutches they breed five or fix times a year; and fiTe 
young ones are to be-left to one doe^ and the reft killed ; but 
in a warren you cannot get at the young fo well. Lucerne, 
parfley, and carrots, (hould be always reared for their food. 
"Where bay is given, it fliould be the heft upland pafturej 
meadow hay is tqo cos^rfe, and they will wafte it* 
^ Forty does may be turned into fuch a warren, and the pro- 
duce will be 36s. each doe, £.74: Each worth one (hilling 
with the flpn, at ten weeks old, The additional value of the 
fkins in winter, and their dung, will pay for their food and 
Jppking after them, 

G4 TO 
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ro MAKM GRASS im^m^ 



L. 



ii; VEL the ground well, fow it with turneps twice in fuc- 
ceffion, feed them off on the grooiod with flicep, then fow the 
land in Auguft with girafs feeds alone. The next year will 
produce a fine thick fward of herbage^ as if it had been laid 
dowo.many years. 



H/ 



ON THE FEED OF HORSES. 



L A VIbKjr twoa(5re$ ©f grafs inthcfommerof 1797, and not 
wiling to t^tirn dieiQ into it, I began to cut it for the ufe of the 
ftdUc. , In many piares it was cut thfee liines ovef) a good 
^arth each tiiiue, and left at the beginning of Aoguft a good 
lattermath ; three quarters of an acre I made into hay, and 
hvl js very good.load of it, the reft was cut green and carried 
into^ flabie, and from th^ firft day offline to the fecond 
week in September, better than fourteen weeks, it kept a cow 
and four hnrfes. Two of tfecfe werp fi*equefrt?ly at cart, and to 
rti^ic lDi«o I gave one quartern of oats each per day, fo that in all 
this time thefc tfcret horfes and a cotr were fed, and my work 
done, for twelve baSieI« of oats and i| acre of grafs. The 
grafs worth. £,±\os. the oats £. i lo/.tegcthej- about 4^, 
not niore iban abotst fix fliillings a week the four. After this 
I turned out the fourhorfe$, in the day, iitto four acres of latter-* 
math whick J bought for two gufneas* and brought them 
inio the:ftable at nights, and fed tliem there withoat-flrawi to 
the two that worked I gave half a peck of oats ieach and tbis 
lattermath, kept them in good working condition (not fat, 
not poor) till the middle of the March following, which was 
a whole year, wanting ten weeks ; thecxpences as follows : j 

6 acres of after grafs -. . • 3 3^, 

151 biffhel of oats . . . .' 1 10 Q 

5§ quarter dnto i ' \ . . • 5 16 O 

Tire grafs of 1 1 acre • • • . 2 lo o 

1.12 13 O 
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This for £, It ijx, I kept a cow for three months^ and 
lour horles for beUer than liine OQonths, at about fix fhU- 
lii^gs a month each* 

Horfes will eat carrots, potatoes, turneps, and flirze^ and 
do well on each. Carrots is univerfally admitted. 

A gentleman of Nottingham has for two months kept 
fifteen draft horfes on turneps, with very little hay, (no 
corn) in conftant work, and they looked plump, and were re- 
inarkable healthy. Another has, with the fame good tStSt^ 
kept a larger number of draft horfes on the fame food, and hat 
faved one hundred and twenty quarters of oats. The mode of 
preparing the tumieps is by cutting off the tops and bottoms^ 
and dropping them in a trough, and then mixing them with 
pit ftraw and hay together ; at night the horles have a Uttle 
|iay only. Xn order to induce them to eat turneps at firit, 
keep them rather Ihprt of hay and water, and mix the turneps 
cut fmall with bran. A horfe will eat about halfabufliel 
daily, and an acre will keep fix horfes four months. 

Two horfes of mine in the ftraw yard with a cow^ e:^ tur- 
neps as drawn from the field, with the cow, and preferred 
them to barley (Iraw. Half an acre of moderate turneps kept 
my cow five months; the value of fuch an acrCf if fed with 
^eep, £• 2. ox. if dfawn, ^^.6, 

Sir William Fordyce kept two carriage horfes one year 
^holJy on potatoes and hay. They travelled almoft every day 
fevcn milesj from Wandfworth to London and back, and 
about town, and kept their flefh well, and looked as fleek 
^6 thofe fed on carrots. They eat a bufhel a day the two. 

Mr. Johnftone of Hill-houfe, near Kirk Newton, in Mid 
J-othian, Scotland, feeds K\i horfes in winter on the (hoots 
of green furze, he ufes a machine for bruifing them that is 
nfed for tan bark. But the late Lord King, of Ockham,Surry, 
who fed his farm horfes the lame way, had them bruifed on 

a barn 
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a barn floor with a flail, to take off the prickles. An acre of 
furze in the natural fl:ate, will keep fix horfcs^or four months i 
but as whins or furze cannot be cut but every other year, two 
acres will ferve fix horfes for two winters. 

With one feed of corn and whins, the horfes are kept in as 
good Gopdition, as wfth two feeds of corn and ftraw ; fo that 
all, the ftr^w and one feed of corn is faved, which valued only 
at feven pence a day for each horfe for feventeen weeks, 
amount to ^.17 175. from this deduft the expence of cutting 
and bruifing, about five fhillings, and it leaves^. 13 i2s. 
^s the produce of twp acres of whins ^.5 16;. yearly. 



\4 Compofition for curing Diforders; Defe£is^ and Injuries in 
all kirids of Fruit Tree 5^ by JVillian^ Forfyth^ for. which 
he received a Premium frorr^ Goveifnmeni for difclofing the 
Invention* 

JL AKE one bufhel of frelh cpw dung, half a bufliel of lime 
rubbilh of old buildings, (ceiling of rooms is bcfl:) for want of 
this, powdered chalk, or , common' lime after being flaked 
a full month, half a bufhel of wood aflies, and a quarter of ^ 
peck of pit, dr river fand. 

The laft three articles are to be fifted fine, before they are 
mixed, then worked well with a fpade, and afterwards with ^ 
wooden beater, until the fluff is very fmooth, like fine plaftcf 
lifed for ceilings. 

To prepare the tree for thi;s plafler, cut away all the dead, 
decayed, and i^ijured parts, till you come to the frefli found 
wood, leaving the furface of the wood very fmooth and round- 
ing off the edges of the bark with a draw knife, or other in- 
ftrument, perfeftly fmoodi, which rouft be particularly attend- 
ed to. Then lay on die plafterabont one eighth of an inch 

thicki 
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thick all over the part where the wood or bark has beenfo cut 
away, £niflung oiF the edges as thin as poffible. Theptakc 
fom^dry powder of wood aChes, mixed with onefixth part of 
^he fame qaantity of the afhes of burnt bones, put into a tin 
box with holes like a pepper box, and ibake the powder ail 
oyer (he plafter, fo as to cover it, letting it remain for half 
an hour to abforb the moifture. Then apply more powder, 
rubbing it on gently with the hand, and repeating the ap« 
pllcatioo of the powder, till the whole , plafter becomes a dry 
finoQth furface* 

As the growth of the tree will raifc the edges of the plafter 
Siext the bark, it (hould be attended to, and wheh this happens, 
the edges ihould be preiTed and rubbed fmooth down with die 
finger, (this is beft done when moiftened by rain) that the 
|>lafter may be kept whole, to prevent the air and wet from 
penetrating the wound. 

Mode df making fine Butten 

A HOSE who pfidc themfelves in having excellent buttei;^ 
will doubtle& be pleafed with the following obfervations, the 
jrefuk-of ftudied experience. 

The dairy and all the utenfils fhould be kept extremely 
cljean apd neat, airy and coel in fummer, and not cold in 
winter. 

Tl^e cows, if pofSble, fhould have accefs to river water. 

Cabbage is the beft winter food, and will procure the moft 
and fweeteft milk ; but milch cows fhould not eat the 4e- 
c\yed leaves. Carrots and potatoes are likewife good food. 
Turneps are the worft of all green food, giving the milk a dif. 
agreeable taile. 

Shpuld the food give the milkman unpleafant tafte, put a quart 

of boiling water into each pan, containing feven or eight quarts 

of milk, as foon as the milk is brought home, this will fweeten 

^e milk and thicken the cream. 

Thofc 
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Thofe who make whey butter, ihouid, as fdon as they 
Ittve Jkimmeil off the cre^n, warm it over die fire, and then 
pour it into a pan of cold water. In a fliort time it will rife, 
^nd may he flummed off, and it will lofe in the operation 
fBucfa of its founieft. 

The nfNTigbt chum makes better butter thm ibe battel 
fhurn. ^ 

When butter is long coming (as in winter St is apt to 
be) put a Urge fpoonful of diftilled vinegar into the chum 
with every j^lon of ^ream, after it has been churned about 
^ hour. 

One fpoonful of die juice of carrots (which may eaii(y be 
got by poundk^ them in a mortar and fqueezing them through 
ai piece of Ijnen or muflin) put into each gallon of cceam at 
•tl» ticn^ of churniflgi will give wintei^ butter ^e colour and 
flavour of fpring biitter. 

Butter ibottid be fl»ide t>me, if not diree times a weekt 
The gentry have theirs made every morning : but thofe who 
ehum but twice a week in winter, ihould fkim their cream 
every fecond day. The cream firft got muft be ptut on the 
fire, and having had a goggle or two, be put into jugs, the 
fecond fkimming ihould be mixed with it, and fo the third, 
eacrh time running the whole into another jug, for the fake of 
better mixing. This leffens the dcfe£t arifing from the ftale- 
nefs of the cream. 

Were perfons to attend to thefe dirc£lions, they would fincj 
their bntter generally good. 

Tie Advantage of aVidgeon-Houfe^ orDove'CoU* 

IDGEONS are not an unprofitable thing upon a farm. 
If they are not fed, they will certainly feek their food in 
cooi'-fieldS) during the time the corn is rifiening, and al- 

lighting 
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.lighting in flocks in particular fyaiSy will beat down the 
€Ofii) ^nif in fome meafiire, damage it ; but in countries 
where every farmer has a dove-houfe^ they appoint fields 
keeperSf who attend the crops for. a month or* fix weeks 
vvith a gun, fire powder at them,, and keep them from fet- 
ling amongft the corn. In endofed countries die hedges 
vrill tend to prevent this being done; but in open fields it 
is eafily effcded. . The profit, however, which a farmer 
draws from them, »nply compen^tes for any little mif^ 
cluef they do« In places where they are not cuftomaryt 
if one farmer keeps a dove^houfe, he may give offence to 
others; but in this cafe, they might be fliut up from the 
xniddtte of July till after the harveft,_ and fed ; the expence 
would not be great, perhaps two or three pounds; but 
even this, I apprehend, will not, be neceffary. Let us con- 
fider then the advantages. 

To a gentleman, a fmall dove-cote is pleafant and con- 
venient; to a farmer, a large one is profitable. A dove- 
houfe, with upwards of one thoufand two hundred nt& 
holes, itiay be efeded for about ^^30, lefs where materials 
are at hand. Such a houfe may be flocked with eleven or 
twelve d©zen of pidgeons, value £.1 16s. Thefe are to be 
taken when full fledged, (hut in and fed for about fix 
weeks, after which time, they may be let out, and they 
will return to their home. 

A pidgeon lays two eggs, which two always produce a 
male and female. They continue breeding more or lefs 
all the fummer. The time to begin drawing or killing is 
the beginning of February, and may be continued once a 
wcekto midfummer. It fhould then be difcontinued till 
after harveft, the young at this fe^fon being fuffered to fly 
and keep up the ftock, loft by accidental death, or a 

wanton 
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wanton gun^ for a fanner muft not cxpcSt but that foitt^ 

of them will occafionally be (ho^ when at a diftance from 

home* 

Such a dDve*houfe/with luck, will produce one fa^indred 
dozen of pidgeons per year. Thofe killed before haWeft, zr€ 
thp firft flight ; thofe after the harveft^ the fecond. The 
firft flight will fetch three ihillings and fix-pence a dozen; 
the {bcond» two fhillings and fix-pence, contraded for at 
the place» that is three fhillings a dozen on an average. 
The dung in this houfe will produce one hundred and 
, fifty buQiels a year, worth feven pence a bufhel^ iffoldjL 
filled in lightly; but if ufed upon the land; fowed as atop 
drefSng, after the feed is barpwed in, at the rate of eight 
bufliels per acre, is worth to the farmer two (hillings anJ 
iix-pence a bufhel ; for twenty fliillings worth at this price^ 
will crop an acre'^for one year. Some fpread a greater 
quantity ; but it makes the land too rich, and the crops of 
corn too rank. According to this cftimate the profits are: 

100 dozen, at 35. — — — 15 o o 

150 bufliels manure, at 2s. 6d. — — i8 15 o 

£' 33 ^5 o 

Ndte. A pi8geon eaten in a farmcr*s family is more 
worth to him than three pence. 

In wet feafons, pidgeons are apt to neglefl'^their youngs 
and many will be found dead in their ncfts; poffibly it 
may be worth while to give them a little food in very 
wet times in fummer. 

Jf pidgeons do not breed well, the dove-houfe may be 
over- cocked, that is, have too many cocks; in this cafc> 
a dozen or two of cocks fliould be killed from them> and 
(hould there> after this, be any want of cock<^, the hens wilt 

fooa 
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loon find mates from the dove>houfes in the neighbourhood) 
and induce them to their own home. 

To increafe the quantity of dung^ the fiubble (hould be. 
cut, and occaficmally fcattered over the floor of the dove- houfe, 
this will imbibe diat nutritious property of the. dung, which 
VfouU otherwifQ evaporate, and increafe the quantity. By 
fi-equent fcattering, the floor will get bulky. In this cafe, it 
fliould be removed, and thrown upon a heap without, by the 
dove-houfe, in the ihady or nordi-fide, and a frefh quantity be 
fuffered to colled. It would be better if the dung^hill could 
be under cover, or covered with ftraw ; perhaps dung from 
the farm-yard may do, that is, to keep it from being too much 
dried in the fun. But if the farmer would order his maid to 
coUeft the urine of the family in a pail, and throw it daily 
^ver this heap^ it will add confiderably to its ftrength, keep 
it moift, and he would find his account in it. It thus, pof- 
fibly might drefs the land for two years. Twenty pounds a 
year may be no great obje^ft to a farmer; but, befides the ac- 
commodation to his table, even little in the way of gain, is 
worth his attention. Pidgeons pick up the feeds of weeds, 
and clean the land, and richly deferve the little con> they 
deftroy. 

To mah the mpft of Ground. 

At is better to have ^ fucceflion of crops, than to let any 
one crop continue long on it ; provided you can drefs the 
ground well and keep it in heart. . 

Pouioes planted early in March, in ground well dreflcd, 

dibbled in rows fifteen inches between plant and plant, and 

eighteen inches from row to row, the plant to confift of two 

, eyes, and' put five inches under ground, will produce a good 

crop 
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cf0p. Mark the £bber ami puih it dovra to tbe snack) ^lat 
the plaDts may be all o£ one depth. 

To mark die rows equally cliflaat» fix two harrow tine^ 
in a frame or boards and draining a line actofa the field, let a 
koy walk on the line and draw the frame, and the tines will 
mark the rows : at the fi^cond drawing, one tine fltould be 
drawn in the tine,. made by the line before, and the lecond ttnc 
will mark the next row. If hoed when two inches above 
ground, and again a month after, and horfe hoed or dog be* 
twcen the rows, the crop win yield from four hundred 
buftels to eight hundred, according to the goodnefs of the 
foil, ^ach bufhel 56Ib. that is, from ten tons to twenty tons, 
and more. 

The crop maybe taken up in Auguft or the beginning of 
September, when potatoes will fetch three (hillings a buihel^ 
and the ground may be drefled and planted with favoys. 
Thefe fhould be raifed in a feed, by fowing the feed the firft 
or fecond week in May, and they will be ready to plant the 
firft (howery weather, after the potatoes are removed. The 
kf^efi plants fhould be put at eighteen incites diftance each 
waly ; thefe will cabbage in December and continue to Fe- 
bruary, when they (hould be cleared off for another crop of 
potatoes. 

4.00 bufliels of potatoes, at 35. — -^ 60 o o 
One acre of Savoys, at I penny — — 3^ I5 <^ 

Produce of one acre, £. 98 15 • 



Comparative Eftimate of the Profits of a /mall Farm^ between 
keeping it in Tilth and growing Corny fcfr. end laying it down 
in Grafs^ and making it a Dairy Farm for Butter. 

jt* ARMERS cannot live now on fmall forms, unlefs they 
make five rents yearly 5 that is to fay, unlefs the annual pro- 
duce 
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duce Amounts to 5 times the rent. Let us now take a farm 
of 80 acres of tolerable good land. On fuch a fixed farm, it 
is ioipoffible a farmer can keep a team, unlets he is his own 
carter, and goes out to job- work at times* 

Let his rent then be i6s. per acre — 

Tvthe 4s, Taxes 55. — 

Tne team with wear and tear, a man and a boy 

Now I will fbppofe this land iball produce ^ rents 
and a half, after he has paid ieed, labour, the 
vrorking} threfliing, felling, &c* equal to i rent — * 224 

Lofs £.6 

But let thefe 80 acres be laid down at the beginning of his 

leafe, or indeed almoft at anjr time during the leafe, (for I (hall 

ihew that the expence of laying down is paid by the firft crop) 

' I fiiy, let thefe 80 acres be laid down in grafs» and the profit 

will be confiderable. 

To lave room here, I will refer to the eflimate, I hare made 

in page S6, where, fuppofing ''47s. to be paid for tithe 

and rent of an acre of good grafs, fuch as yields a load and a 

half per acrej I have fliewn that the profits of a coWi her milk 

made inta butter, mM produce lol. 3$^ 6d. Taking it then 

on this eftimate, the profit will be as follows : 

C* ^* ^* 
80 acres of grafs at 2| per cow, will kecfp 16 

cows, the clear profits of which, by the eftimate 

there given,' will be lol. 3s. 6d* per cow or — 162 16 o 

Difference in rent between 47 and 20s. rent 

and tithe here being only 20s. an acre — 108 o o 

270 16 o 
Dedu A 32 loads of wheat draw to be bought 
tb Jitter the cows, fgr drefling, at i8s. per load 25 16 q 

Profit £.2^S o ^ 
H Hence 
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Hence then it appears, iha$ 9451* profit tpay be made on 
a fann of .80 acres; and tt^at vrh^her |he hxm'tt is. at ^ be- 
giqnitig of a^ l6a£$^ or witbi^i a feir (days o^ its cx|>tm!iont it is 
hisintereft to lay U d^wam grafts if he k m any re^cb of a 
market to fell his butter, withoutlong carriage, efpecially when 
ihefirft crop of the land, if rightly managed, will pay the ex- 
pence of laying d^wfi* He nped not pttechafe bt^ ftoek txf cows 
till the end of the fummer. This fto^k will coil him, fup- 
pofc 16 cows at loU eacbj j6o 1. , 

Rent, taxes, and tithe, per acre ,' — ;—-- 
Three ploughings, paid for at f6?: — 
Three, harrowings, large and fmall, at as, 
'Seeds to^ lay it down ■■■ . 

Praining -*-. 1^-4 . . , •«•- 

Mowing two crops , — t^ 

Making bay twice — J ' ^ 

Caiiing to bm-n^ zf loads ; cfovet, 2 crbps 



Two loads at)d a half of clgver hay> af 3I. — 

Profit, p^^re -^ -^ ^ 

Acres -^ . , 



But if this land was laid down with bartfey or oats, the grairt 
would pay for the ploughings and harrowings, and the profits 
on the hay would be more. 

This-modecf farming is attended with no bad feafcMis, no 
bad harveft, nor the llavifli attendance on a corn farm. Th^ 
bufinefs is half tranfafted by the wife, and the fields are always 
agreeable, and an ornament to the houfe. J. ,T. 

On Green Food /or Cattle. 

. GOOD crop of Lucerne produces, ifeaten green, 32 tons 

weight per acre : Cabbages (two crops, one fucceeeding the 

other) 
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other) 50 ton per acre ; Carrots ao tons ; Turneps 30 tons, 
per acre. 

Ohb fuch acre of Lucerne will fatten^ in 20 weeks^ fix bul- 
locks, weight 4| Cwt. or 76 wethers, of 80 lb. weight eaA 
Cabbages ditto, 5 bullocks, 8cc. or 53 wethers, &c. 

Carrots almoft 2 ditto, or 32 ditto 

Turneps, ditto 2 ditto, or 24 ditto 

A fatting bullock, weight 4I Cwt. will eat daUf of grtai 
Lucerne i-6th of its weighty or 84 lb. 
Carrots i-4th ditto 12$ lb. 

Cabbages 3-8ths ditto 129 lb. 

Turneps i-half ditto 2521b. 

l^oU. AW cattle eat more at firft, than they Aq wken 
near fat. 

Capt. Middleton, of Telfton, n^ar Maidftone, has made the 
following obfervations on the feed of oxen. 

1}^ fays, that one ton weight of hay will go as far as either 
•f the following : 

Eight tops of turneps, the roots only, as we find them in 
wint€»r» 

Eight and a half of ditto^ la fprk^ or autumn, with ^ 
green tops. 

Six ditto of Scotch cabb:^s. 

Three ditto of carrots., 

NoU. A buOiel of carrots weighs 28 lb. Thefe ntt (M 
in the field from ,4d. to 8d. per biiSieJi fay 6d. Aat i$, as. the 
C wU or 40s. the ton. 

If Cwt. of Linfeed oil-cakes at 5I. the lOOQ, is as pro- 
fitabk as hay at 2I. 2s. the ton ; but oil*cake« aye ibmetimes 
SI. Ae iQOoandmore. % 

Ut • ■ '.' dm 
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On the Feed of Hogs. 

JtlOGS Will flatten on potatoes and mazagen bean meali in tho 
proportion of ci^e and 9 half bufbel of meal to 10 bulheU of 
potatoes, boiled and maflied ; but as it will take three months 
€0 fatten them, and %$ hogs will eat the above qotntity daily, 
rating the potatoes at is. a bufhel) they will have eaten as 
much when fat, as they will fell for : of courfe there is no 
I^dfit but in ^eir dung, and the price of the potatoes grown 
by the farmer who fatten^ them ; and as 400 bufhels is a 
common crop, that is 20I. per acre produce, which is perhaps 
lol. more than he can make of crops in general. The dung 
will be about 12 loads, value 31. las. 

ilog9 fattening on mazagen beans, will not readily eat 
grey peas. 

ON POULTRr. 

JL URKEYS and fowls, on an average, when dead, weigh 
a^thirds of their weight when alive. Thus a turkey that 
weighs 21 lb. alive, will weigh 141b. when dead; and a fowl 
that weighs 3 lb. alive, will weigh olb. when dead. 

Poultry about grafs land, foon taint the land, and will die 
-away at about fix week$ dd. To prevent this» the bree4 
fhould be changed every three or four years. 

* ' ' .1. ■ I f I ■■ II I ■■!■ H M^I^^— II I ^ 

ON SHEEP. 

AJORSET fhecp fhould be put to ram in July or Augull, 
others in September and Oflober : they go 21 weeks. The 
ramihould be changed ^very two years, from fome other ftock, 
but of the fame breed. 

In folding! a.fquare yard is allowed to each fheep ; but in 
i>me countries they are folded two nights in one place. 
Three hundred fheep, will fold 261 yards, in one night. In 
dry gauntries fheep ar^ folded all the year round. 

Folding 
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Folding (heq> on arable land impoveriAes the land where 
^e (beep are fed. They fliould be folded on the fame land % 
for on Wiltfliire Downs, where each farmer has as much arable 
land as down, and folds upon the ploughed ground, two aciet 
of this, /• e. one of arable folded and one of down not folded^ 
are not more in value than one acre of down> on whidi 
iheep are folded. 

It is a midakcn notion that the larger the flock folded toge« 
thcr, the better. The reverfe is the trudi : the lambs fuffcr 
by it i the food is wafted, and the whole flock worfe in pro- 
i>ortion to its (ize. By dividing a large flock, it will require 
more time to fold a piece of ground ; but the food will go 
further, and will pay for the extra (hepherds. 

Sheep are much damaged by all driving and folding ; thof 
never fold fat ftieep, and why ? Becaufe it tends to make them 
lean, it muft of courfe make poor fheep poorer. 

Sheep are fliorn at Midfummer ; the (borter the wool the 
dearer. 

If farmers have not fufficient land, they put out their Iambs 
from Michaelmas-day to Lady-day, at two (hillings and fix« 
pence, or three (hillings a head. 

In mountainous countries they make batter and cheele from 
the milk of (heep. Sheep with black horns, or with a 
blackifh belly, are little worth. They never fatten well. 
This is the obfervation of a bntcher, who remarked it for 
years. 

The black faced breed of (heep, the Norfolk, not the 
South-downers, Mr. Coke of Norfdk, from long experience, 
has found vtty unprofitable. It is an invariable rule with 
hiro, not to turn them into'turneps after March, owing to the 
damage arifing from the flow of milk the turneps give in 
Spring. He feeds them on Sainifoin hay. which yidds milk 
enough for the lambs. Before winter be drefles all his flocks, 
^ a guard againft ticks and lice, with the following : 21b. of 

tobacco 
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tobacco, lib. of foft foap, ilb.. of white mercufy ground to 
|K)wdcr, boiled one hour in eight gallons of watetv Part the - 
wool once down each (houlder and the breaft of the fheep» 
and twice along each fide, into which pour it. Thb quantity 
is enough for fixty ibeep. . . 

When mutton is five pence,alb. aHveflieepflK>uld,and will, 
fell for two pence three farthings ; the dead flieep» as bought 
Jby the butcher, is, on average, half the weight of die live 
&8epi the odd farthing is out of the butcher's fifth qOsurter^ 
which be can very well afford to pay^; this is the cullomary 
.pricie in Kent. ' 

"" '■'»''' ■ ■ ■ ■' " ■ " * ' . I I Ill ■ II l ; , , I III I III I II I* ■ 1,1^ 

OnfuckVtng Lmls^ as prailifedby Mr. Ducket ^ cf EJber^ 

IViR. Ducket fends five hundred fucklers to market yearly. 
Their diet is milk, chalk and ftraw. Chalk is given to make 
them while. The bcft breed for this purpofc is the Dorfet- 
Ihire, they weighing from ten to eleven flone (81b. each ftone) 
or about 2olb. a quarter* The lambs at eight weeks dd^ 
average from 6 to lalb. per quarter. 

Old ewes will produce lambs equally as good as young 
^nes ; but thofe of two or three years old, are allowed to 
hold their milk much better. When ewes are bfokeh mouth- 
ed Mr. Ducket fells diem. He is always ruled by teeth, not 
by age. The mofl: difiicult time of the year for covering ig 
May and June; but it is of the greateft importance^^ that this 
bu finds ihould take place at this time, it Qiaking a difference 
of more than fcven or eight fliillings in the value of the lamb, 
the great objeflb being to force them for the Chriftmai mar- 
ket. Thofe ewes that turn out the beft Chriftmas fucklers, 
are of courfe allowed to be jdie beft dams. 

The 0iethod of fuckling is a» fidlovirs : They are allowed to 

fuck every {qmjf hours, except at e^t or nii^ o^clock at night, 

: — . . till 
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1SII fear in the morning* during which tin^e the Umbs an4 
their dams are poc and left tqgether. At four in die morning 
they are fuckkd. and- then fisparated, and the kunbf put in a 
pen by tkemfelves, with flraw and chalk to nibUet At 
eight they are fuckled agaioy akematdy fucking every foqr 
hours, their own dams and a ftrange or baflard ewe. Many 
XttCk two or three different ewei. The ewes are bought in 
November and in Spring. Such as are bought in Spring asf 
turned into tj^ tareSt or grafk. The g^nend price ffom 
CWenty-four to twenty-five ifbillings* 

The (iickUng houfes have every accommodation. Di Aiod 
pens are made for the lambs adjoining the interior fidef 
of the fuckling-houfe, and the centre compartments are al- 
lotted for the ewes. 

At the time of fucklingt a man or a boy holds the ewe by 
the horns, whilft the Iamb fucks its fill. When one lamb i$ 
ijinilhed, it is put into a pen by itfelf, and the ewe or ewes, 
into another by themfelves, and fo on, till the whole procefs 
is completed, which is repeated every fourth hour. 

At four in the mdrnmg, before the dams are turned out to 
green food, grains, hay, malt-duft, and pollard, are given ^ 
that by eating this dry food, their bellies may be partly filled 
before they are turned out. It requires a man and a boy in 
conftant attendance to one hundred lambs. 



On Sbeep'fefding of Bums. 

A HE farmers in CambridgefliJre, Huntingdonfliire, and 
other places, have found that (beep feeding on beans is a good 
method of keeping them clean. 

To this end they are turned in, in the day-time, from the 
time the plants arc about eight inches high,, and continued in 

till 
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till the beans are in bloom. At firft they will nip off a hcaif 
or two, but the bean ftatk being bitter, they will not eat 
tfaem» but drop them, and kndwing the tafte, will nip off too 
fnore^ but eat the weeds between them and keep iherrt from 
feeding, fo that the land, on being frtoughed, will be cl^rer 
Ae next year. 

Sheep walking gradually and quietly through die crops da* 
mage it very little, and even if they lie dovm occafionally, 
and bend it down, it will rTTe again ; but, to allow for any 
little damage, they may be fown a little thicker. By tht^ 
inode of feeding them clean, beans increafe in the crop riearly 
two to one. A field of beans, all drcumftanccs alike, that 
produced feventecn quarters ; when (heep fed, produced twen- 
ty feven quarters. Beans in fuch feeding, will forward lambs^ 
andlielp ewes much in their milk. 

Thefe farmers take out the (hcep when they begin to blof« 
Jbm, fearing they will eat the bloffoms. This (hpuld be ex- 
amined into. I do not think they will, for wild oats are oF 
feft growth, and may rife and feed, betweeri th6 time of blof- 
Ibming and harveft. 

Should fheep be found to nip off the heads at fii ft turning 
m, it would be well to turn them into other feed in the even- 
ing. To take off the edge of their appetite, they might lie 
among the branches of trees that have been cut off. 



Remarks on Pigs. 

Xn winter time it is befl: to fell off the pigs, whilft fucklin^, 
at three or four weeks old, at four fliillings each. 

Never begin to wean till March, and leave off in July. 

A high, dry, clean fituation is every thing for pigs. It 
makes them healthy, and well even in wet feafons. They 
Ihculd never lie on horfe dung. 

Forty fix 
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Forty-fix weaned pigs, from niae to clcv«i weeks old, will 

car daily three pecks of barley meal, worth two fliillings aod 

tetl-pehce, that is nineteen (hillings and fix pence a week» or 

9&6nt five pence a week each* 

Seytiity hbgs fatting in four months^ made one hojidred 
and fix loads of dudg a ftion^> at fix^ fluilingsper load, about 
£.iij if foia. 

Spw^ 6f the Chinefe breed will take boaf three weeks stfteft 
fkrrbwihg. The pigs miiy fuck two months after this, ami 
Will theh ifettd'to Hogging. Thfey ftoulA be weaned ar # 
week old. ' 

Figs fhould lie clean and have rbom, othepwife diey will be 
fiye baked, that is, fturfy and fcabby With filth. In this cafe, 
they ihould be twici^ a Week <crubt>ed with a brufhand'foap 
and water, or wood afhes, and that till th^ are clean and 
well. 



To bring up Turkip. 

/\S foon as hatched they (hould be dipped in cold vfzUr/ 
and a pepper-corn put down the throat of each. 

They flionld never be expofed to rain for the firft* fix 
weeks. The hen fhould have a boufe fomcthing like a dog- 
kenpeJ, with a coop or latticed place before it, where fhe may 
come our, and >ke the air and feed. When it rains, fhe will 
retire with her brood. 

The young ihould be fed for fix weeks with hot food, 
fuch as young onions or chives, chopped up with eggs. They 
will eat addled eggs, if boiled, atid they will not hurt them. 

After fix or eight weeks the hen and youag roay haVe theif 
full run. 



I ON 
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ON MEASURING OF TIMBER. 

JL HEfubjeft of this chapter isvrather out of the line of fartn« 
ing ; but the work being calculated for the ufe of country 
^ntiemen, fuch may occafionally have timber to.felU and to 
fi»:h» the method of meafuring it may be acceptable. 

Timber is paid for by the cubical foot ; and, to get at the 
exa& dimenfioasi they take the girth, or meafure the ci^cujoi- 
fEirence in the middle of the body t>f the tree, between the root 
md the part where it forks or branc^hes off. Should there bp 
a fwell in the middle, the buyer is at liberty to take the girth 
in any idjK:e nearer the root. 

The girth thus taken, four inches ace allowed for rind^ and 
a fourth part of the remaining number, oJF which the girth 
eonfifis, muft be firft multiplied by itfelfj the product in 
inches muft then be multiplied by the number of feet, of whicl^ 
the length of the body of the tree confifts, and this produ£t, 
being divided by 144, the cubical inches in a foot, gives the 
true cubical feet in th% tree. 

What are the cubical feet in a tree 17 feet long, whbfe gi^h 
is 9 inches ? Anfwer, as below, 9 feet 6 inches. 

Multiply 9 Inches girth 

by 9 - 

Multiply the produft 81 Inches 

bj( 17 feet, the length. 

567 
8i 

« " feet inches 
Cubical inches 144) 1377 ( 9 6 
The half of 144 ^296 

is 72 ) 81 (i half foot, or 6 inches 

JL 

9 /This remainder, if furthf^r 

divided, would give fr^ftion, which is not neceflary. 
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The top of the tree is generally given to the purchafer, for 
cutting it down, and carrying it away. 

All under (> inches in the girth Is accounted top, and not 
timber. 

Where there is a fork above 6 inches in girti), one Qf the 
prong pieces only is reckoned in the length^ 

Fifty folid or cubical feet, is called a loaA * 

No part of a trep that is not (bund, is meafured into the 
length; 

Gunter's Aiding rule is that by which timber is meafured. 
This rule, with a book of explanatioos, may be bought at any. 
Aiathematical inftrument-maker's. 
Crab-tree is worth is. a foot, or — 
Pear-tree about yd. a foot — -^ 
Elm is wordi about -^ — . ^ 
Cherry-tree is worth a IhiHing a foot. 
O2SL ditto, but is the more valuable, according to the bend cf 

the timber, as it will ferve for fliip-work.* 

Every country c^irpenter knows the price of timber, which 
varies according to the fituation of the place, and diftance to 
btf carried. 

Forty yards of bark, 3 feet and a half high, fet up againfl 
poles, is called a load, and is worth about 351. or 40s. The 
pice of barking about I2s. a load. 

This was the price about 10 years ago. 

• Theie pricct were in 1790. They trc now higher. 

FINIS. 



1R5LATA. 

Page 65, line 8, for hurt, read i&«ve. 
■ I .1 I — f 24, for grafs, read grow, 
— — 7SS, — 2, for 15 3 6, inftead of 9 3 6, read 16 3 6, 

inftead of 10 3 6. 
*—- -f-« -« 6, for 15 3 6, read 16 3 6. 
..... S^, m^ 10, after keeping, read thtm, 
^. > ■ I 92, — 5, for heads, read heafls. 
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